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TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tue Nortuers Licut is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan intheir character: 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely lilerary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
It was believed that 


communications ; 
slightest degree, significant of their own. 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
wonld, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manilest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
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From the first annual report of Gen. Dix, as Su- 
perintendent of common schools, made on the 8th of | 
January 1834, it appeared that there were 9,690 school | 
districts in the state, from 9,107 of which reports had | 


been made in accordance withlaw. The number of | 


children, between the ages of 5 and 16, residing in| 


the several districts from which reports were recei- 
ved, was 522,618; and the whole number of children 
taught in the several district schools, was 512,475, 
being an increase of 17,516, over the number thus 
instructed, during the preceding year. Inreference 
to the amount of the public funds, provided for the 
support of common schools, the Superintendent ex- 
esses his opinion that the sum ($100,000,) distri- 
uted among the several districts, was as great as 
was necessary to accomplish every object of sucha 
distribution; “‘experience in other states,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘‘has proved what has been abundantly con- 
firmed by our own, that too large a sum of public 
money distributed among the common schools has 
no salutary effect. Beyond a certain point, the vol 
untary contribution of the inhabitants declines in 
amount with almost uniform regularity, as the con- 
{ributions from a public fund increase.”? “ Should 
the general fun! at any future day, be recruited so 


as to admit of an augmentation of the capital or rev-| 


enue of the common schogl fund, or both, the policy 
of increasing the sum, annually distributed to the 
common schools, beyond an amount which shall, 
when takenin connexion with the number of children 
annually taught in them, exceed the present rate of 
apportionment, would be in the h 
tionable.’’ 

With respect to the pr 
common schools, the Superintendent concurs gene- 
lecessor, that the several 


a 


ig 
iration of teachers for the 
rally in the views of his pré 
academies in the state, aided by liberal appropria- 
fions for this purpose from the literature fund, are 
abundantly adequate to the accomplishment of the 
object in view ; that the establishment of one or 
more teach ers seminaries, devoted exclusively to 
this object,’would be impracticable, without requir- 
ing the districts not only to employ such teachers 
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when prepared, but to provide them with an adequate 
compensation; neither of which measures would for 
a moment be tolerated; and that the demand on the 
part of the districts for teachers of a higher degree 
of qualification will be met by a corresponding sup- 
ply from the academies, whenever sufficient induce- 





portion of their attention to the preparation of such 

epee An enlightened appreciation, on the part 
of inhabitants of districts generally, of the func- 
tion and responsibilities of teachers; a determination 
to secure the highest order of talent, and to provide 
an adequate compensation; and a disposition to ele- 
vate the character, an advance the social rank of the 
teacher, by assigning him that station in the regards 
of the community, which is due to the dignity and 
utility of his profession; these are regarded as indis 
pensable pre-requisites to the success of any system, 
which contemplates the specific preparation of teach 
ers. 

On the subject of the adoption of a uniform series 
of text books for the use of the schools, the Superin- 
tendent also adoptsthe views of his predecessors, 
discountenancing such a measure as impracticable 
and unjust. 

In reference to the establishment of District 
LIBRARIES, the Superintendent observes: 

“If the inhabitants of school districts were authorized to lay 
u tax oy their property for the purpose of purchasing li- 
braries fur the use of the district, such a power might, with 
proper restrictions, become a inost efficient instrument in dil 
fusing useful knowledge. and in elevating the intellectual cha 
racter of the people. Avast amount of useful information 
might inthis manner be collected, where it would be easily 
accessible, and its influence could hirdly failto be in the highest 
degree salutary,by furnishing the means of improvement to those 
who have finished their common school education, as well 
as to those who have not. The demand for b would en- 
sure extensive editions of works contaming matter judiciously 
selected, at prices which competition would soon reduce to the 
lowest rate at which they could be furnished. Hy making the 
imposition of the tax wholly discretionary with the inhabitants 
of each district, and leaving the selection 


ok 


of the works un 
| der their entire control, the danger of rendering such a provi- 
sion, subservient to the propagation of particular doctrines or 
opinions, would be effectually guarded against by their wutch- 
fulness and intelligence.’’ 

By an act of the legislature, passed this year, the 
surplus income of the literature fund, beyond the sum 
of $12,000, was placed at the disposal of the Regents 
of the University, to be by them distributed to such 
of the academies subject to their visitation, as they 


might select; and to be devoted exclusively to the 





ments are held out to the latter, to devote a larger | 


hest degree ques- | 


| education of common school teachers. The funds 


| thus appropriated, were estimated at about $3,000 | 


r annum. 
At the opening of the session of 1835, Gov. Mar- 
cy, in his message, commended to the special at- 
| tention of the legislature, the adoption of ‘‘a pro- 
| vision for supplying competent teachers; improve- 
j ments in the method of instruction; and the faithful 
'and economical application of the funds to such ob- 
jects, and in such a manner as will insure the best 
lresults.”? He observes: ‘In regardtothe common 
| schools, considering their great importance in a po- 
litical and moral point of view, the efforts of the le 
| gislature should not be intermitted until the system 
| shall he so improved, as to secure to the children of 
| all classes and conditions of our population, such an 
education as will qualify them to fulfil in a proper 
manner, the duties appertaining to whatever may be 

their respective pursuits and conditions of life.’ 
The number of school districts, at this period had 
increased to 9,865; the whole number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 16, to 534,000; and the 
number taught in the several districts from which 
reports had been received, to 631,240, or 18,256 
more than were so instructed during the preceding 
year. . 
| ‘The following extract from the annual report of 
the Superintendent, transmitted to the legislature on 
the 7th of January of this year, will exhibit the 
views of that officer in reference to the adequacy of 
the academies to furnish the common schools witha 
competent supply of duly qualified teachers, and al- 
so in reference to the relations which the various in- 
stitutions for the promotion of public instruction 
should sustain to each other: 


| ** If the foundations of our whole system, of public instrac- 
tion were to be laid anew, it would, perhaps, be advisable to 
! create separate seminaries for the preparation of teachers, al- 


pe 
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| though from the nature of our institutions, it might be deemed 
arbitrary, ifindeed it were practicable, to compel the school dis- 
tricts to employ them. It would be equally difficult without a 
great augmentation of the schoo] fund to present to the districts 
a sufficicnt pecuniary inducement to engage the individuals 
thus prepared; and it may be safely assumed that nothing short 
of athorough conviction in the public mind, that common 
school teachers wre in gener. ! incompetent to the proper fulfil- 
ment of their trusts, and thet the standard of education is ex- 
tremely imperfect, would accomplish the object. If that con- 
Viction can now be created, the existing evils may readily be 
rec Our common school system is go perfectly organi- 
zed, and administered throughout with so much order and regu- 
larity, and so many academies, under able management, are al- 
ready established, that it would seem the part of wisdom to 
avail ourselves of these institutions, tothe extent of their capac- 
ity, for the purpose of training teachers for the common schools. 
flcir endowments, their organization, the experience and skill 
of their instructors, and their whole intellectual power may 
be made subservient to the public purpose in view, and with the 
aid which the state can lend, much may beeffected. But what- 
ever differences of opinion may prevail with regard to the foun- 
dation of this plan in sound policy, the question has been set- 
tled by the legislature, and it remains only tocarry it into exe- 
cution with proper energy. Should it prove inadequate to the 
ends proposed, a change of plan may then be insisted on, with- 
out being open to the objection of abandoning a system which 
has not been fairly tested, 

“]t may not be improper toremark, in this place, that the 
necessary connexion which exists between our common schools 
}and the literary institutions of the state, including those of the 

highest grade, has been too frequently overlooked. Theacade- 
mies have already been in effect, without receiving from the 
Stute any direct pecuniary aid for the purpose, nurseries for 
| common school teachers, The great body of those who have 

either temporarily or permanently devoted themselves to teach- 
ing, have been prepared at the academies with a view to that 
C4 ,or tos sionalemployment. The instruct- 
ors in the academies have in their turn, been educated in the 
colleges; and but for the latter or some other system of classti- 
cal afl scientific education as a substitute for the course of 
trainining pursuec in the colleg the academies would obvi- 
ously be destitute of the necessary supply of tutors. Thusall 
our incorporated literary institntions minister to the improve. 
ment of the common school system, on which the great body of 
the people are dependent for their education.”’ 


The Superintendent, after adverting to the defect- 
ive siate of the systems of instruction in common 
schools, proceeds at considerable length to combat 
the idea, that ‘the education which an individual 
receives, should be designed exclusively to fit him 
forthe purticular employment which he is destined 
to pursue.” “* The attention of the great body of the 
people,”’ he justly remarks, “ should be directed to 
objects beyond the sphere of the employments on 
which they depend for their support.’’ ‘‘ Knowledge 
carries with it influence over the minds of others, 
and this influence is power. In free governments, 
what is of more vital concern, it is political power.” 
And he illustrates these views by a reference to the 
range and importance of the duties devolving upon 
every American cilizen. 

On the 8fh of January, 1835, Gen. Dix, as chair- 
man of a committee of the Regents of the Universi- 
ty, appointed to prepare and report a plan for the bet- 
ter education of teachers of common schools, sub- 
mitted an elaborate and able report, recommending 
the establishment and organization of a teachers?’ 
department, to be connected with one academy to be 
designated by the Regents, in each of the eight sena- 
torial districts of the state; indicating the course of 
study to be pursued in such departments; and sug- 
gesting for the consideration of the Regents, the 
academies to be selected for this purpose, which 
should each receive annually the sum of $400, from 
the fund applicable to this object. The report was 
agreed to by the Regents, and Erasmus Hall Acade- 
my in Kings County, Montgomery Academy Orange 
County, Kinderhook, St. Lawrence, Fairfield, Ox- 
ford, Canandaigua and Middlebury academies, were 
designated for the establishment of these institutions, 
on the basis and subject to the restrictions and regu- 
lations indicated in the report. 

On the 13th of April of this year, the foundations 
of the district school library were laid, by an act au- 
thorizine the taxable inhabitants of the several school 
districts, {o impose a tax not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars for the first year, and ten dollars for each suc- 
‘eeding year, ‘for the purchase of a district library, 


consisting of such books as they shall in their dis- 


ressed, 


upation ome prolt 


trict 

On the 6thof May, Mr. Wetmore of New-York, 
chatrman of the liter commitee of the House, 
made a very able report, concluding with a recom- 
f ofa separate “‘de- 


mendation { 
partment of public instruction,” under the superin- 


meeting direct.’ 
sture 


or the establishment 


) 


i'tendence of an officer to be knownas‘‘secretary of pub 
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ty, &c. 
required particularly to visit and inspect those acade 


ers were established. N ) 
ever had on this proposition, by the legislature. 


message, at the opening of the session of 1836. 


lic instruction, and none should so exrnestly engage the atten- 
tion of the legislature. Ignorance, with all the mo:al evils of 


litical evils, dangerous to the welfare of the state. It should 
be the anxious care of the legislature to eradicate these evils, 
by removing the causesof them. ‘This can be done effectually, 
only by diffusing instruction generally among the people. Al- 
though much remains here to be done in this ere the past 
efforts of legislation upon the subject, merit high commenda- 
tion. 
popular education. A large fund has been dedicated to this ob- 
ject, and our common school system is established on right prin- 
ciples. But this is one of those subjects for which all cannot be 
done that is required, without a powerful co-operation on the 
part of the peopte in their individual capacity. The providing 
of funds for education is an indispensable means for attaining 
the eud; but it is noteducation. The wisest system that can 
be devised, cannot be executed without human agency. The 
difficulty in the case arises, | fear, from the tact that the bene- 
fits of general education can = be fully appreciated by toose 
who are educated themselves. Those parents who are so un- 
fortunate as not to be properly educaced, and those whose con- 
dition requires them toemploy their time and their efforts tb 
ain the means of subsistence, do not, in many instances, sul- 
Aciently value the importance of education, Yet it is for their 
children, in common with all others, that the common school 
system is designed; and until its blessings are made to reach 
them, it will not be what it oughtto be. If parents generally 
were sensible of the inestimale advantages they were procuring 
for their children by educating them, lam sure the efforts and 
contributions which are required to give full efliciency to our 
resent system would not be withheld. If] have rightly appre- 
ended the indications of public opinion on this subject, a more 
auspicious season is approaching. At this time, amuch larger 
number of individuals than heretofore are exerting their ener- 
gies and contributing their means to impress the public mind 
with the importance of making our systein of popular iustruc- 
tion effective in diffusing its benefits to all the children in the 
state. Lunticipate much good from the prevalence of the sen- 
timent that the efforts of individuals must co-operate with the 
public authorities, to ensure success to any system of general 
education.” 
From the annual report of the Superintendent, it 
appeared that the number of districts had increased 
to 10,132; the number of children between the ages 
of 5 and 16, to 563,000; and the number taught in 
the several districts from which reports had been re- 
ceived, to 541,400; being an increase ofover 10,000 
from the preceding year. The Superintendent re- 
peats the expression of his conviction, ‘‘that a school 
fund so large as to admit of a distribution of money 
to the common schools in any degree approaching 
the amount expended for their support, would be 
likely to be injurious rather than beneficia]. A school 
fund,’’ he observes, ‘‘ can only be useful when its re- 
venue is sufticient, and no more than sufficient to ope- 
rate as an inducement tothe inhabitants of school dis- 
tricts to contribute liberally to their support.”? “‘Itis 
from the nature of the subject impossible to fix the ex- 
actlimit, below whicha reduction of the sum distribu- 
ted, (including the amount raised by taxation in the se- 
veral towns, ) would cease to operate as an induce- 
ment to the inhabitants to assume the residue of the 
expense of maintaining the schools, or beyond which 
its increase would render their burdens so light as to 
create inattention to the concerns of the districts. 
It may, however, be safely assumed, that at any 
point, between forty and fifty cents per scholar, it is 
not probable that either of these evils would be felt; 
and that its augmentation above the maximum on the 
one hand, or its reduction on the other, below the 
minimum above named, ought to be avoided, if prac- 
ticable.”? The effect of the increase of the sum so 
distributed to 84 cents per scholar, during the past 
six years, has certainly, it may here be remarked, 
by no means impeached the soundness and accura- 
cy of this proposition ; the extent to which the schools 
have improved being clearly attributable to other and 
more potent influences than the augmentation of 
public funds applicable to their support. 
At the opening of the session of 37, Gov. Marcy, 
again brought the subject of common school educa- 
tion before the legislature, in connection with the act 





lic instruction,” to be appvinted by the legislature, 
triennially in the same manner with other state oflicers 
who shoul! possess the powers and discharge the 
duties of Superintendent of common schools, and be 
ex-officio Chancellor of the Regents ofthe Universi- 
The several colleges and academies of the 
state were to be subject to his visitation; and he was 


mies in which departments for the education of teach- 
No definite action was how- 


The following is an extract from Gov. Marcy’s 


‘(In a goverment like ours, which emanates from the people, 
where the entire administration, in all its various branches is 
conducted for their benefit and subject to their constant super- 
vision and control, and where the safety and the perpetuity of 
allits political institutions depend upon their virtue and intel- 
ligence,no other subject can be equal in importance to that of pub- 


which it is the prolific source, brings with it also numerous po- 


Much has been already accomplished for the cause of 


appropriation to the academies, “having in view 
principally the design of rendering them more effi- 
cientas seminaries for educating common school 
teachers; and the addition of the residue of such in- 
coe to the capital of the common school fund. He 
also recommended the transfer of the general super- 
intendence and supervision of the several academies 
|of the state, from the Regents of the University to 
' the Secretary of State, in his capacity as Superintend- 


erection of a separate department of public instruc- 
tion, and suggesting the appointment of an addition- 
al deputy to aid the Secretary in the performance of 
this portion ofhis official duties. He commends the 
efforts in progress for the promotion of popular in- 
struction, by the diffusion of education through all 
ranks of the people, and the devotion of talents and 
wealth to this great cause ; and expresses his convic- 
tion, that aided by the powerful co-operation of the 
legislature its advancement may confidently be an- 
ticipated. 

The sum of $110,000, was this year apportioned 
among the several school districts; the number of 
which had augmented to 10,207. The number of 
children between 5 and 16, residing in the several 
districts from which reports had been received, was 
538,398, and the number instructed within the year 
532,167, being a dimunition of 9,234, from the num- 
ber instructed the preceding year. This diminution 
is accounted for by the Superintendent, by the pre- 
valence of an absorbing attention, in a considerable 
portion of the community to their pecuniary interests, 
rather than to the interests of education.” ‘‘ Strong 
excitements in the community,’’ he observes “ es- 
pecially when continued for a length of time, are in 
their nature unfriendly to the cause of education; and 
of such excitements, none is perhaps so much so as 
that which is characteristic of periods when fortunes 
are amassed without effort, and by the mere chances 
of speculation.”’ ‘Inthe year 1834,” he continues 
‘*the common schools were in better condition, in all 
respects, than they had been at any previous time; 
and as is well known, that year was distinguished 
by a serious depression in the business affairs of the 
country. The interests of education seem never to 
be better secured than in seasons when individuals 
are compelled to husband their resources, and when 
the highest as well as the most certain rewards, are 
those which are the fruit of patient industry. No pe- 
riod seems less propitious to the promotion of those 
interests, than that season of delusive prosperity in 
which multitudes are tempted by a few instances of 
wealth suddenly acquired, to lay aside their accus- 
tomed avocations, and embark in the precarious pur- 
suit of fortune.’’ 


In his message atthe opening of the session of 
1838, Gov. Marcy tepeats his recommendations of 
the previous year in reference to the proper disposi- 
tion of the revenue ofthe United States deposit fund, 
with the additional suggestion, that a portion of this 
fund be devoted tothe purchase of Districr Lr- 
BRARIES in such of the several school districts of 
the state, as should raise by taxation an equal amount 
for that object. Inreference to the departments for 
the education of teachers, connected with the respec- 
ive academies designated by the Regents of the 
University, he expresses the opinion, that however 
ably conducted, they must, of necessity, be inade- 
quate to the supply of the requisite number of teach- 
ers for the common schools, and suggests the estab- 
lishment of County Normal Schools, ‘‘on principles 
analogous to those on which our system of common 
schools is founded.’? An increase of the number of 
academies, provided with teachers’ departments, 
is also suggested—the additional expense to be de- 
frayed from the revenue of the deposit fund. 

The number of school districts had now increased to 
10,345; the number of children, between 5 and 16, 
residing in the several districts from which reports 
were received, to 536,882; and the number taught 
was 524,188—showing a still further diminution of 
nearly 8,000, from the preceding year. 

During this session the sum of $160,000 was added 
from the annual revenue of the U. S deposit fund, to 
the amount to be apportioned among the several 
school districts of the state; of which $55,000, was 
required to be expended by the trustees, in the pur- 
chase of suitable books for a district library, and the 
residue for the payment of the wages of duly 


ent of common schools; disapproving of the proposed | 


compel us only to advert. 


found embraced in this document. 
tions of the report, was had. 
ARD Called the attention of the legislature, in an 


especial manner, to the interests of elementary pub- 
lic instruction; expressing his conviction, of the 





cation; recommending legislative co-operation in 
the furtherance of the effort to engraft the system of 
Normal schools upon our institutions for education, 
through the agency of the academies; strongly com- 
mending the district library system; and urging the 
indispensable necessity of a more thorough and effi- 
cient visitation, and supervision of our common 
schools. 

By the annual report of the Superintendent, it ap- 
peared thatthe number of organized school districts 
in the state, was, at this period, 10,583; the number 
of children between the ages of 5 and 16 years, re- 
siding in the several districts from which reports had 
been received, 539,747; and the number of children 
under instruction, 528,913; exceeding by 4,725, the 
number instructed the preceding year. 

A desire to bring these sketches toa close with 
the present number, compels us to omit several ex- 
tracts from the reports of the Superintendent, of the 
present and preceding year, which we had designed 
to lay before our readers; and which contain valuable 
suggestions in reference to the practical operations 
and results of the system. 

In passing from the administration of Gen. Dix 
to that of his successor, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the exertions of the former, during the 
six years in which the interests of the common schools 
were committed to his charge, to elevate and expand 
the system of popular education, were unsurpassed 
by any of his predecessors. The impress of his clear, 
discriminating and cultivated mind, was stamped 
upon every feature of that system; and the order, ar- 
rangement and harmony, which pervaded all its parts, 
were due not less to the ceaseless vigilance of its su- 
pervision, than to the symmetry and beauty of the 
system itself. In 1837, Gen. Dix, under the authori- 
ty of the legislature, collected together, and publish- 
ed a volume of the decisions of his predecessor and 
himself, embracing an exposition of nearly every 
provision of the school act, and establishing, upona 
permanent basis, the principles of future interpreta- 
tion and decision, in reference to those provisions. 
The system of district school libraries, was also or- 
ganized and put into successful operation, under his 
immediate auspices; and to his clear and convincing 
exposition of the principles upon which this great 
institution was based, the ends it was designed to 
subserve, and the objects it was capable of accom- 
plishing, a large share of the success which has at- 
tended its establishment, thus far is unquestionably 
due. 

On the 4th of February, 1839, the Hon. Jonw C. 
SPENCER, was appointed Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of common schools. Deeply impress- 
ed with the necessity of a more thorough and effi- 
cient supervision and inspection of the several schools, 
his first measure was to procure the passage of a law 
authorizing the appointment of of a county board of 
visitors, whose duty it should be gratuitously to visit 
the common schools of their county, and to report to 
him, the results of such examination, together with 
suggestions for the improvement of these institutions, 
as they might deem expedient. These visiters were 
selected from among the most intelligent citizens of 
the several counties, without distinction of party ; 
and under specific instructions from the department, 
most of the common schools of the state were visited 
by them, and a mass of valuable information respect- 
ing their condition and prospects, accompanied by 
suggestions for their improvement, obtained and com- 
municated to the legislature. With great unanimity, 
the plan of acounty supervision, thro’ the medium of 
an officer to be appointed either by the superintendent, 
or by some local board, was urged upon the depart- 
ment and the legislature; and under the strong re- 
commendation ofthe Superintendent, backed by the 
exertions of several of the most eminent friends of 
popular education, among whom may be enumera- 


Many important and val- 
uable suggestions for the extension and greater effi- 
ciency of our systems of popular education, will be 
No specific ac- 
tion, however, in accordance with the recommenda- 


At the opening of the session of 1839, Gov. Sew- 


paramount necessity of elevating the standard of edu- 


of congress of the preceding year, authorizing the 
deposit of the share belonging to this state of the 
surplus revenue of the United States with the state, 
for safe keeping until required by the general gov- 
ernment. He recommended the appropriation from 
the income of this fund, of an amount equal to the 
sum annually distributed to the common schools, to 
be applied to the same purpose, viz: the payment of 
the wages of duly qualified teachers—making the an- 
nual distribution for this purpose $200,000—a liberal 





qualified teachers. An equal amount was also re- 
quired to be raised by taxation on the several coun- 
ties and towns, and applied to the same purpose. 
The residue of the income, after making certain ap- 
propriations to the colleges and academies, was 
added te the capital of the common school fund. 

On the 7th of March, Mr. BARNARD, from the 
literature committee of the house, submitted a mas- 
terly and eloquent report upon the general subject of 
public instruction, to which we regret that our limits 





ted the Hon. Janez D. Hammonn, who, as early 
as 1835, had given to the public the details ofa plan 
essentially similar; the Rev. Dr. Wu1renovuss, of 
Rochester, Francis Dwieut Esq., editor of the 
District School Journal, then of Geneva, Professor 
Porter, of Union College, and James Waps- 
worTH, Esq. of Geneseo, this project became, in 
1841, by the nearly unanimous action of the legisla- 
ture, incorporated with our system of common 
schools, and may, in truth, be regarded, as its crown- 


ng glory. 
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| 
In his message at the opening of the ‘session of | and populous places, of schools of different grades, | and no individual appoints an agent for the manage- 
|| 1840, Gov. Sewarn, thus adverts to the subject of | under the charge of a local Superintendent; and the | ment ofany business, without reserving and exer- 
|| elementary education: denial of costs to plaintiffs, in suits commenced | cising a superintendence over him. Conscious of 
‘* Although our system of public education is well | against school officers, in cases where the court shall! the absolute necessity of such a provision in the com- 
} endowed, and has been eminently successful, there | certify that the act complained of was performed in | mon school system, the framers of the law endeavor- 
|| is yet occasion for the benevolent and enlightened | good faith, and in the discharge of official duty. ed to secure it by the election of town inspectors. 
| action of the legislature. The advantages ofeduca-| On the subject of the proper preparation of teach- | But the object has not been obtained. The official 
| tion ought to be secured to many, especially in our} ers, for the common schools, the Superintendent | reports show to what extent even the duty of simple 
| large cities, whom orphanage, the depravity of pa- | holds the following language : | visitation has been neglected. And when the nature 
|| rents, or some form of accident or misfortune, seems| ‘The common school system of this state, is com- | of these visitations is considered, it will be obvious 
|| to have doomed to hopeless poverty and ignorance. | paratively of recent origin. The first law authori- | that if they were as frequent as might be desired, they 
| Their intellects are as susceptible of expansion, of | zing the establishment of common schools, was pass- | could not accomplish the great purpose in view. To 


| improvement, of refinement, of elevation and of di-| ed about twenty six years ago. In the management | be of any avail, the inspection of schools must be 
|| rection, as those minds which through the favor of | of the economical and pecuniary affairs of the dis. | conducted by those who are competent to judge of 
| Providence, are permitted to develop themselves | tricts,there is nothing to be desired. Greater regular- ‘the qualifications of the teacher, and of the progress 
| under the influence of better fortunes; they inherit | ily in the administration of this part of the system |of the pupiis by examinations in the different studies 
| the common lot to struggle against temptations, ne- | cannot well be fancied. Butits defects become ap- | pursued, and to suggest such improvements and 
|| cessities and vices; they are to assume the same do- | parent the moment we enter the schools. All these | modifications as will enable the student to derive the 
mestic, social and political relations; and they are | defects centre in a common deficiency—the defi- | greatest amount of benefit from the schools. And 


|| born to the same ultimate destiny. ciency under which the Prussian schools languished | time must be devoted, not only to the schools and 
l ‘The children of foreigners found in great num-| so long—the want of efficient and well qualified | their masters, but to the trustees and inhabitants.’? 
‘| bers in our populous cities and towns, and in the vi- | teachers. One of the principal improvements which | ‘‘All writers on public education concur in the 


|| cinity of our public works, are too often deprived of | have occupied the attention of the legislature, and | unanimous and decided opinion, that effectual inspec- 
|| the advantages of our system of public education in | the friends of education during the last six years, has | tion and supervision, are more essential tothe roper 
|| consequence of prejudices arising from difference of | been to supply this defect ; but in the pursuit of this | management of schools, and more indispensable to 
|| language orreligion. It ought never to be forgotten | common object some diversity of opinion has pre- | their improvement, than any other agency or all 
|| that the public welfare is as deeply concerned in their | vailed with regard to the measure best calculated to | other agencies combined; and the Superintendent 
education as in that of our own children. Ido not hesi- | accomplish it. Some distinguished advocates of the | does not hesitate to express his conviction that untit 
|| tate, therefore, to recommend the establishment of | cause of popular education, (and among them are | they are provided, all efforts to improve the condi- 
|| schools in which they may be instructed by teachers | found several of the chief magistrates of the state,) | tion of the schools, to extend the range and elevate 
|| speaking the same language with themselves, and | have recommended the establishment of teachers’ the character of the instruction in them, will be ut- 
professing the same faith. There would be no ine-| seminaries on the Prussian plan. The prevailing terly hopeless. M. Cousin, the celebrated author on 
— in such a measure, since it happens from the | opinion, however, has been in favor of departments | popular education, attributes the success of the 
| force of circumstances, if not from choice, that the | for the education of teachers engrafted upon the in- | schools in Holland, almost entirely to the constant 
| responsibilities of education are in most instances, | corporated academies of the state, with such endow- jand unremitting inspection to which they are contin- 
| confided by us to native citizens, and occasions sel- | ments as to render them adequate to the ubject in| ually subjected, and demonstrates that wherever 
dom offer, fora trial of our magnanimity, by com- | view.” schools have failed, in other countries, to meet the 
mitting that trust to persons differing from ourselves ‘Although the proper objects of popular instruc- | public expectation in the degree and amount of in- 
| in Janguage or religion. Since we have opened our | tion are better understood, than they have been at any | struction, it has been owing to want of such super- 
| country, and all its fullness, to the oppressed of eve-| previous time, the importance of the reform, now in | vision.” 
| ry nation, we should evince wisdom equal to such | progress is not perhaps, so generally appreciated as| On the 26th of May, 1841, the legislature by a near- 
| generosity by qualifying their children for the high | it deserves to be. It is but a few years since com- |ly unanimous vote, passed the act, drawn up by Mr. 
responsibilities of citizenship.” mon school instruction was ordinarily limited to a | Spencer, and reported by the literature commit- 
From the annual report of the Superintendent, it | knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The | tees of the two houses, providing for the appointment 
appeared that the whole number of organized school | acquisitions which are now regarded as the means of , by the board of supervisors of each county biennially 
districts in the state, was 10,706; the number of | education, were then sought as its object and end. |of a County Superintendent of common schools, 
children between 5 and 16, residing in the several | No plan of education can now be considered com- | charged with the general supervision of the interests 
districts from which reports had been received, 564,- | plete, which does not embrace a full development | of the several schools under his jurisdiction. The 
790; and the number of children taught during the | of the intellectual faculties, a systematic and careful | various powers, functions and duties of this officer, 
year reported, 557,229; showing an increase of 28,- | discipline of the moral feclings, and a preparation of | will hereafter be more particularly adverted to. The 
316, over the preceding year. the pupil for the social and political relations which | number of town inspectors of schools, was reduced 
On the 13th of April, 1840, the Superintendent, | he is destined to sustain in manhood. It must be con- | to two; the qualifications of voters at school district 
transmitted tothe legislature, the reports of the seve- | ceded that the standard of common school education | meetings, specifically defined; provision made for 
ral visitors of common schools, appointed by him un- | in this state falls far short of the attainment of these | the establishment of schools for the instruction of co- 
der the act of the preceding session, accompanied by | objects. But the aim of its friends is to introduce |lored children; a subscription for so many copies of 
a condensed abstract of their viewsand suggestions, | into the established system, such improvements as/a monthly periodical exclusively devoted to the 
together with a full exposition of his own in reference | shall ultimately secure their accomplishment. Js cause of education, as should supply each school dis- 
to the various proposed improvements and modifica- | this a visionary hope? Those who are most familiar | trict in the state, authorized, and various minor 
tions of the system. In relation to the inspection of | with the practical workings of the system, believe | amendments in the details of the system made. 
the schools, the Superintendent observes: that it is not. The whole reform will be accomplish Under this act, county superintendents were ap- 
‘It has already been shown to the legislature from | ed by furnishing each school district with a compe- | pointed in the various counties of the state; under 
the official returns, that at least one-half of all the | tent teacher. The application of the remedy is cer- | full and ample instructions from the Superintendent, 
schools in the state are not visited at all by the in-| tainly surrounded with difficulties. It must be ac- | entered in the succeeding winter upon the discharge 
spectors. The reports of the visitors show that the | complished by the gradual progress and influence of | of their official duties, 
examinations of the inspectors are slight and super-| opinion. ‘The Prussian system not only prepares the | By an ordinance of the Regents of the University 
ficial, and that no benefit is derived from them. Ma | teachers, but compels the school districts to employ | of the ith of May, 1841, the sum of $300 was di- 
ny of the boards unhesitatingly recommend the abo- | them. Our whole system proceeds upon the princi- rected to be annually apportioned to two academies 
lition of the office.” “* The Superintendent is con- | ple of accomplishing by persuasion what the Prus- | in each of the senate districts, for the maintenance of 
strained to express his concurrence in the opinion | sian effects by force.” | departments for the education of teachers of common 
expressed by several of the boards of visitors, that} ‘ There is reason tohope and believe, that opin- | schools; in addition to which, seven other academies 
the office of town inspector of schools is unnecessary, | ion will gradually accomplish what it seems difficult, were provided with similar departments, under the 
| and rather anincurabrance on the administration of | if not impossible, to secure by compulsory mea- | act of 1538, requiring their establishment in ever 
|| the system.”? He recommends the appointment of | sures. No people are more quick sighted, as to their | institution receiving a share of the literature fund, 
deputy Superintendents of common schools for each | true interests than the inhabitants of this state. They | equal to $700, per annum. : 
county, and expatiates upon the signal advantages | cannot fail to see that the education of their children In October of this year, Mr. SPENCER, Was trans- 
to be secured to the interests of the common shools, | will be best secured by employing competent teach- | ferred to a seat in the cabinet, as Secretary of War; 
by the adoption of a system of visitation, at once so] er, and that the avenues to wealth and distinction, and by a provision in the act of 1841, above referred 
comprehensive and efficient. He dissents from the | though open to all, are beset with difficulties for | to, the duties of Superintendent of common schools 
views of the visitors, in reference to the expediency | those who enter them without the mental preparation | devolved upon his general deputy, until the vacancy 
of establishing Normal schools in each county, for | which is necessary to enable them to contend suc- | was filled by the legislature in the month of Februa- 
the instruction and preparation of teachers; being of | cessfully against more favored competitors. These ry ensuing. - 
opinion, that the existing system of academical de-| convictions may, and doubtless will be, the fruit of! Of the energy, ability and transcendant success 
|| partments for this purpose, was preferable; and he | time; for they are to take the place of long establish- with which the brief administration of Mr. SPENCER 
|| accordingly concurs in the recommendation of his | ed opinions, which are not often hastily eradicated. | was conducted, it would be superfluous here to speak. 
predecessor, to increase the number of those depart-| The reform of the Prussian system, as has already |The value and importance of the reform effected un- 
ments. He strongly urges the establishment, under | been observed, was gradual. The teachers’ semi- | der his auspices, and chiefly through his indefatiga- 
the patronage of the state, of a Journal to be exclu-| naries were for many years few in ‘number, and_ ble exertions, in the system of common schools, by 
| sively devoted to the promotion of education; the at-| were altogether inadevuate to supply the schools. the adoption of the plan of local supervision through 
i tainment, if practicable, through the organization of | Our deparments for the education of teachers have | the agency of county Superintendents, will be best 
|| some general society, of an uniformity of text books | been in operation but little more than 3 years; and appreciated by the fact that every successive legisla- 
|| for the use of schools; some adequate provision for | there is certainly much ground for encouragement in ture since convened, through every mutation of par- 
| the vaccination of children attending the common | the fact that the demands of the school districts upon ties, has with unexampled unanimity, sanctioned 
schools; the introduction of vocal music, asa branch | these departments, for teachers, have been greater and sustained the system so devised and matured ; 
of elementary instruction; the extension of the official | than they have been able to supply.” that the practical operation of that system has im- 
|| term of service of the trustees of the several districts, In reference to the plan of county supervision measurably elevated the condition of the common 
and of commissioners of common schools, and the | through the medium of local superintendents, he ob- schools throughout the state, advanced the standard 
election of one only annually; the voluntary organi-| serves: ‘‘A regular supervision is indispensable, to of popular education- enlisted the efficient co-opera- 
zation of county boards of education, and of town, | the success of every public or private undertaking. | tion of an enlightened public sentiment, and laid the 
county and state associations for the improvement of | There is not a department of the government, which | foundations for that universal diffusion of knowledge, 
common school education; the establishment in cities | is not subject to some direct and immediate control, | which, under the guidance of sound moral and reli- 
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gious principles, is destined to sustain, and we would 
fain hope, to perpetuate the fabric of our free institu- 
tions. 

In reference to the act of April, 1838, appropriat- 
ing the income of the U. S. deposit fund, to the 
purposes of education, the Supé rintendent observes ; 

“The act of April last, after making certain appro- 
priations forthe support of colleges, academies and 
common schools, from the income of the United 
States deposit fund, provides that the residue of that 
income shall be added annually to the capital of the 
common school fund. The income of the former 
fund will amount to nearly $260,000, per annum, 
and the appropriations referred to, amount to $205,- 
000, viz: to the common schools, to be applied to 
the payment of teachers, $110,000, and $55,000 
to the purchase of school district libraries; to 
the literature fund, $28,000, and to colleges, $15,- 
000; leaving a balance of about $50,000, to be ap- 
plied to the increase of the last mentioned fund. 
Should this appropriation continue undisturbed, the 
capital of the common school fund, will by the year 
1850, amount to about $3,000,000, without any fur- 
ther provision for its increase; as the sales of lands 
belonging to it, may be expected to yield two or 
three hundred thousand dollars.” 

On the subject of moral and religious instruction 
in the several schools, the Superintendent has the 

following sensible and judicious remarks: 

** However desirable it may be to lay the founda- 
tions of common school education in religious in 
struction, the multiplicity of sects in this state would 
render the accomplishment of suchan object a work 
of great difficully. In the state of Massachusetts, it 
is provided by law, that no school books shall be 
used in any of the schools “ calculated to favor any 
religious sect or tenet.”” In this state no such legal 
provision has been made ; but the natural desire of 
every class of christians, toexclude from the schools, 
instruction in the tenets of other classes, has led to 
disuse, by common consent, of religious books ot 
almost every description, excepting the Bible and 
New Testament, which are used in more than one 
hundred towns, as reading books. The spiritof jea- 
lousy by which the schools are surrounded, regarded 
as they are, as most efficient instruments in the for- 
mation of opinions, will probably render this state of 
things perpetual; and it is of the greater importance 
therefore, that moral instruction and training should 
constitute a principal branch of the system of edu- 
cation. 

‘© No teacher can receive a certificate of 
qualification from the inspectors, unless they are 
satisfied as to his moral character. In this respect 
the inspectors cannot be too rigid in their scrutiny. 
A teacher whose moral sentiments are loose, or whose 
habits of life are irregular, is an unfit instructor for 
the young, whatever may be his intellectual acquire- 
ments,or his skill in communicating knowledyve. The 
lessons of moral truth, which are taught at the do- 
mestic fireside, and the examples of moral rectitude 
and purity, which are there displayed, will be in dan- 
ger of losing all their benefit, if the school-room does 
not reinforce them by its sanctions. If neither the 
atmosphere of the family circle, nor of the school, is 
free from impurity, to what other source can the 
young resort for those principles of morality which 
shall render their intellectual improvement subservi- 
ent to useful purposes, and without which it might 
become an instrument to be wielded for the annoy- 
ance of their fellows, and for their own destruction ? 
Though moral principles may have their origin in 
the heart, it is not to be expected that their proper 
development can be effected amid the perpetual 
counteraction of hostile influences. Moral -cultiva 
tion should, therefore, be one of the first objects of 
common school instruction. The great doctrines of 
ethics, so far as they concern the practical rules of 
human conduct, receive the intuitive assent of all; 
and with them may be combined instruction in those 
principles of natural religion, which are drawn from 
the observafton of the works of nature, which address 
themselves withthe same certainty to the conviction, 
and which carry to the minds of all observers irre- 
sistible evidence of the wisdom, the beneficence and 
the power of their divine author. Beyond this, it is 
questionable whether instruction in matters of relig- 
ious obligation can be carried, excepting so far as 
the schooj districts may make the Bible and New 
Testament class books; and there canbe no ground to 
apprehend that the schools will be used for the pur- 
pose of favoring any particular sect or tenet, if these 
sacred writings,which are their own safest interpre- 
ters, are read without any other comment than such as 
may be necessary to explain and enforce, by familiar 
illustration, the lessons of duty which they teach. In 
connexion with this subject, it is highly eratifying 
to consider that the religious institutions of the coun- 
try, reaching, as they do, the most sequestered neigh- 
borhoods, and the sabbath schools, which are almost 
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as widely diffused, afford ample means of instruction | the system is perfect, or liberty safe, until that ob- 


LIGHT. 








in the principles and practice of the Christian faith. | 
In countries where ecclesiastical affairs are the sub- 
ject of political regulation, there is no difficulty in 
making religious instruction the foundation of educa- | 
tion, by arrangements independent of the action of | 
those whom it immediately concerns. But the poli- | 
cy of our law is, to leave the subject, where it may 


ject be accomplished. Not personally concerned 
about such misapprehensions as have arisen; but de- 
sirous to remove every obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of so important an object, I very freely declare 
that I seek the education of those whom Ihave 
brought before you, not to perpetuate any prejudices 
or distinctions which deprive them of instruction, 


be most properly left, with the officers and inhabi- | but in disregard of all such distinctions and prejudi- 
tants of the school districts.’’ ces. I solicit their education less from sympathy, 

On the 15th of April, Joun A. Kine, Esq., from | than because the welfare of the state demands it, and 
the committee on colleges, academies and Common | cannot dispense with it. As native citizens, they 
schools, of the assembly, submitted an elaborate re-| are born to the right of* suffrage. I ask that they 
port accompanied by a bill embracing substantially | may at least be taught to read and write; and in ask- 
the improvements and modifications of the system | ing this, I require no more for them than I have dili- 
recommended by the Superintendent. This bill pass-| gently endeavored to secure to the inmates of our 
ed the assembly on the 12th of May, subsequently | penitentiaries, who have forfeited that inestimable 
by a vote of 58 to 47; but no definitive action was had | franchise by crime, and also to an unfortunate race, 





upon it in the senate, for want of time. 


1841: 

«The number of children attending the common 
schools is about 570,000; and the whole number of 
children between 5 and 16 years of age, as nearly 
as can be ascertained is about 600,000. There are 
about eleven thousand common school districts in the 
state, in all of which schools are maintained during 
an average period of eight months inthe year. Ol 
these school districts there are very few which have 
not complied with the act providing for the establish- 
ment of school district libraries. * * * * * 
Altough an injudicious choice of books is somtimes 
made, these libraries generally include history and 
biography, voyages and travels, works on’ natural 
history, and the physical sciences, treatises upon ag- 
riculture, commerce, manufactures and the arts, and 
judicious selections from modern literature. Hence- 
forth no citizen, who shall have improved the advan- 
tages offered by our common schools, and the district 
libraries, will be without some scientific knowledge 
of the earth, its physical condition and its phenome- 


clothe it with verdure, and the minerals under its sur- 


man, the laws of mechanics and their practical uses, 
those of chemistry, and their application to the arts, 
the principles of moral and political economy, the 
history of nations; and especially that of our own 
country, the progress and triumph of the demo- 
cratic principle in the governments on the continent, 
and the prospects of its ascendency throughout the 
world; the trials and faith, valor and constancy of 
our ancestors, with all the inspiring examples of 
benevolence, virtue and patriotism. exhibited in the 
lives of the benefactors of mankind. The fruits of 
this enlightened and beneficent enterprise, are chiet- 
ly to be gathered by our successors. But the present 
ceneration will not be altogether unrewarded. Al- 
though many of our citizens may pass the district 
library, heedless of the treasures it contains, the un- 
pretending volumes will find their way to the fireside 
diffusing knowledge, increasing domestic happiness, 
and promoting public virtue.’? 

‘© When the census of 1550 shall be taken, I trust 
it will show that within the borders of the state of 
New-York, there is no child of sufficient years who 
is unable toread and write. Iam sure it will then 
be acknowledged that when ten years before, there 
were thirty thousand children growing up in igno- 


virtue by persuasion, sympathy and kindness, was 
prompted by a sincere desire for the common good. 


na, the animals that inhabit it, the vegetables that | 


face, the physiology and the intellectual power of | 


rance and vice, a suggestion to seek them, wherever | 
found, and win them to the ways of knowledge and | 


| which having been plunged by us iuto degradation 


The following ave extracts from the message of | andignorance, has been excluded from the franchise 
Gov. Sewarp, at the opening of the session of 


| by an arbitrary property qualification, incongruous 
| with all our institutions. I have not recommended, 
| nor do I seek the education of any class in foreign 
| languages or in particular creeds or faith ; but fully 
| believing, with the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence, that even error may be safely tolerated, 
| Where reason is left free to combat it, and therefore 
‘indulging no apprehensions from the influence of any 
language or creed among anenlightened people, I 
| desire the education of the entire rising generation in 
| all the elements of knowledge we posess, and in that 
| tongue which is the universal language of our coun- 
trymen. ‘Tome, the most interesting ofall our repub- 
lican institutions, is the common school. I seek not 
to disturb, in any manner its peaceful and assiduous 
| exercises, and least of all with contentions about 
| faith or forms. I desire the education of all the 
children in the commonwealth in morality and vir- 
| tue, leaving*matters of conscience, where, according 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty, es- 
_tablished by our constitution and laws they right- 
| fully belong.’? 
In his annual report for the present year, the Su. 
| pe:intendent, strongly urges the continuance of the 
departments for the instruction of teachers, connect- 
| ed with the academies, and the increase of the num- 
ber of the institutions required to maintain such de- 
| partments. “* Normal schools,” he observes ‘which 
/are so strongly urged by some, must, after all, be 
| essentially like these departments, and the academies 
in which they are established. There must be a 
board of managers or trustees, teachers, a building, 
| books and apparatus. These are already furnished 
| by the existing academies; and there can be no in- 
| trinsic defect in them, which should prevent their 
| being made as useful as any Normal schools. The 
| change of name will notchange the real nature of the 
institution. The sum of money which would be re- 
quisite to purchase ground, erect buildings for one 
Normal school, and fit them for the purpose, would 
enable at least ten academies to maintain similar 
schools in buildings already prepared, and under 
managers already organized. The superintendent does 
| not mean to underrate those schools, ner to depre- 
| ciate the benevolent motives of those who recommend 
|them. He acknowledges and indeed earnestly urges 
| the inestimable value and absolute necessity of insti- 
‘tutions in which our youth may be prepared for the 
business of teaching. But he would use the means 
we already have at hand for the purpose, without in- 
curring what seems to him the needless expense of 
providing others of a similar character. He would 
| respectfully recommend the extension of the public 
| patronage to all the academies in the state, to enable 


I have no pride of opinion concerning the manner in| them to establish teacher’s departments, and in those 
which the education of those whom I have brought| counties where there are no academies, - the esta- 
to your notice shall be secwred; although I might | blishment of Normal schcols. For the latter purpose 
derive satisfaction from the reflection that amid | there might be a provision, authorizine the boards 
abundant misrepresentations of the method suggested, | of supervisors in such counties to raise the necessary 
no one has contended that it would be ineffectual, nor | sums to procure suitable grounds and erect proper 
has any other plan been proposed. I observe on the | buildings; and upon their being completed, appro- 
contrary, with deep regret, that the evil remains as | priating from the funds of the slate, a sufficient sum 
before; and the question recurs, not merely how, or | to employ competents teachers.” He however re- 
by whom shall instruction be given, but whether it! marks in conclusion: 

shall be given at all, or be altogether withheld.| ‘One model school, or more, might be advanta- 
Others may be content with a system that erects free | geously established, in some central part of the state, 
schools, and offers gratuituous instruction; but I trust | to which teachers, and those intending to become 
I shall be allowed to entertain the opinions, that no| such, might repair to acquire the best methods of 
system is perfect that does not accomplish what it) conducting our common schools.” 

proposes—that our system is therefore deficient in; Professor Porter of Union College, who, at the 
comprehensiveness, in the exact proportion of the | request of the department, had visited and personal- 
children that it leaves uneducated—that knowledge, | ly inspected during the year 1840, several of the 
however acquired, is better than ignorance—and that | teachers departments connected with the academies, 
neither error, accident nor prejudice, ought to be | submitted a very able report of the result of his ex- 
permitted to deprive the state of the education of her | amination, closing with the following suggestion: 
citizens. Cherishing such opinions, I could not en- | I would suggest whether some means might not 
joy the consciousness of having discharged my duty, | be adopted for training a class of teachers with more 
if any effort had been omitted, which was calculated | especial referenee tocountry common schools, and to 
to bring within the schools all who are destined to| primary schools in villages and cities—teachers 








exercise the rights of citizenship; nor shall I feel that | whose attainments should not extend much beyond 
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the common English branches, but whose minds 
should be awakencd by proper influence—who should 
be made familiar by practice with the best modes 
of teaching, and who should come under strong ob- 
ligations to teach for at least two or three years. In 
Prussia and France, Normal schools are supported at 
the public expense ; most of the pupils receive both 
board and tuition gratuitously but at the close of the 
course, they give ints to refund the whole amount 
received, unless they teach uncer the direction of the 
government, for a certain number of years. That 
such schools devoted exclusively to the preparation 
of teaching, have some advantages over any other 
method, is sufficiently apparent from the experience 
of other nations; and it has occurred to me, that as 
supplementary to our present system, the establish- 
ment of one in this state might be eminently useful. 
If placed under proper auspices, and located neat 
the capital, where it could enjoy the supervision of 
the Superintendent of common schools, and be visi- 
ted by the members of the legislature, it might con- 
tribute in many ways to raise the tone ot instruction 
throughout the state.” 

The Superintendent renewed his recommendation 
of such a modification of the common school system, 
as was suggested in his reports of the preceding 
year. He contrasts the present situation of the schools 
with their condition in 1815, the number of organized 
and reporting districts having increased from 2,631, 
to 10,397—the number of children instructed, from 
140,706, to 572,995—and the amount paid from the 
treasury, towards defraying the compensation of 


teachers, from $46,398, to $220,000; and after re- | 


ferring to the fact that $275,000, were annually con- 
tributed in taxes, and nearly $500,000 on rate bills, 
for the support of the schools, observes: ‘‘ A peo- 
ple who have thus freely expended their money, and 
appropriated their private means for the education of 
their children, toan amount nearly double the ex- 
pense of Administering the government, cannot with 
any truth or justice, be said to be indifferent to the 
subject. And when we find thirty thousand trustees 
of school districts gratuitously rendering their ser- 
vices, and making their returns with order, regulari- 
ty and promptitude, we ought not to deny their ap- 
preciation of the value of the labor in which they en- 
gage, nor their merit in performing it. Itis no 
slight proof of the value of a system which is thus 
administered without compulsion. Its fruits are seen 
in the education of one-fourth of our entire population, 
and of ow | every child of a proper age for the pri- 
mary schools; in the advance of the wages paid to 
teachers—a clear indication that a higher degree of 
talent is employed and appreciated ; and in the inter- 
est almost universally excited among our fellow citi- 
zens of every class in the success of our efforts. Still, 


like every other human institution, it is susceptible | 


of constant improvement. This is not to be accom- 
plished by sudden changes which derange the machi- 
nery, and which, when effected, will Spay | be 
found to require alteration; and least of all by those 
schemes, which are so comprehensive as to be inca- 
pable of practical execution. Amendments, when 
experience has indicated their necessity, may be 
gradually incorporated in the system, without ob- 
structing it. And the introduction of new elements 


to aid, invigorate and sustain what we have, and in | 


keeping with it, will be more likely to accomplish 
their purpose than if they were antagonistic to what 
is already established.” 

On the 5th of January, 1842, the acting Superin- 
tendent, (S. S. RANDALL,) transmitted to the le- 
gislature, the annua! report required from the de- 
partment, from which it appeared that the whole 
number of school districts in the state, was 10,886; 
the number of children between the ages of 5 and 
16, residing in the several districts from which re- 
ports had been received, (exclusive of the city of 
New-York, ) 583,347; and the number of children 
under instructions, 603,583; being an increase of 
30,588, over that of the preceding year. 

On the 7th February succeeding, the Hon. Sam- 
urt YounG of Saratoga, was appointed Secretary 


of State and Superintendent of common schools; and | 
in May following, he met the several county Super- | 


intendents in convention at Utica, and possessed 
himself of a thorough acquaintance with the details 
and practical operations of the system which he had 


been called upon to supervise. In his first annual | 


report, (January 12, 1843,) he recommended the re- 
duction of the academical departments for the edu- 
Cation of teachers of common schools to four, and the 
appropriation of a sufficient annual sum to establish 
and maintain a Normal school at the seat of govern- 
ment, where it might be subjected to the immediate 
supervision as well of the department as of the repre- 
sentatives of the people during the session of the le- 
gislature; the abolition of the offices of commission- 
ers and inspector of common schools, and the sub- 


the official term of trustees of school districts to three 
years, one to be elected annually; the vesting of ap- 
pellate powers in the first instance in the several 
county Superintendents—the perpetuation of the dis- 
trict library system, with suitable modifications and 
| restrictions, and various other incidental and minor 
| reforms of the system; most of which, in pursuance 
' of his suggestion, and on an able and argumentative 
| report from Mr. HutBurp of St. Lawrence, chair- 
|man of the committee on colleges, academies and 
common schools of the assembly, were incorporated 
| by the legislature in the act of April 16, 1843. At 
| this period the number of school districts had attain- 
cd its maximum, 10,893; the number of children 
between 5 and 16, residing in the several reporting 
| districts, was 601,765, and the whole number under 
| instruction, 598,749. The Superintendent acknow- 
ledge a “decided predisposition,’’ on his accession 
to office, ‘‘toexercise whatever influence he might 
| possess,’’ for the abolition of the system of county 
| supervision. 
|crunty Superintendents, and possesing himself of a 
| thorough acquaintance with the previous defects and 
| present advantages of that system he thus sums up the 
| conclusions to which he had arrived: 
“Deputy Superintendents; properly qualified for the 
| discharge of their functions, possessing a competent 
| knowledge of the moral, intellectual and physical 
| sciences, familiar with all the modern improvements 
|elementary instruction, and earnestly intent on ele- 
| vating the condition of our common schools, can do 
'much more to accomplish this desirable result, than 
all the other officers connected with the system. Act- 
|ing on a broader theatre, they can perform more ef- 
| ficiently all that supervision which has heretofore 
| been so deplorably neglected, or badly executed. 


| The system of deputy Superintendents is capable of 


_ securing, and can be made to secure, the following 
| objects: 
**It can produce a complete and efficient supervi- 
| sion of all the schools of the state, in reference as well 
‘to their internal management, as to their external 
| details: 
*« Tt can be made tounite all the schools of the state 
| into one great system; making the advancement of 
|each the ambition of all; furnishing each with the 
| meansof attaining the highest standard of practical ex - 
cellence, by communicating to it every improvement 
discovered or suggested in every orany of the others: 
| **It cando much towards dissipating the stolid in 
| difference which paralyzes many portions of the com- 
munity, and towards arousing, enlightening and en- 
| listing public sentiment, inthe great work of elemen- 
| tary instruction, by systematic and periodical appeals 
| to the inhabitants of each school district, in the form 
(of lectures, addresses, &c. 
‘*It can be made to dismiss from our schools all im- 
‘moral and incompetent teachers, and to secure the 
| services of such only as are qualified and efficient, 
thereby elevating the grade of the school master, and 
infusing new vitality into the school. 
**An attentive examination of the interesting reports 
| of the deputy Superintendents will clearly shew that 
| the accomplishment of several of the most important 
of these objects is already in a state of encouraging 
progression. 

«In these times of commercial paralysis, monetary 
| pressure and impending taxation, superinduced b 
causes which were clearly foreseen, and might easi- 
ly have been obviated, it is very far from the inten 
tion of the Superintendent to advocate any system 
which shall add weight to the existing burdens of the 
/community. Instead of this, it will be manifest that 
the system of deputy superintendents can be made to 
supersede official duty heretofore badly performed, 
taxation heretofore imposed with little resulting 


utility, to an amount greatly exceeding the expenses | 


of this system.”’ 


There were 
nual report of the Superintendent, (Jan. 13, 1844, ) 


between the ages of 5 and 16, exclusive of those re- 
| siding inthe city of New-York; and 657,782 children 
taught during the year. ‘We may reasonably,” ob- 
serves the Superintendent, ‘‘ congratulate ourselves 
upon the accession of a new order of things, in rela- 
| tion to the practical workings ofour system. Through 
| the medium ofan efficient county and town supervi 
'sion, we have succeeded not only in preparing the 


to communicate physical, intellectual and moral in- 
struction—themselves enlightened and capable of 
‘enlightening their pupils—but also in demolishing 
| the numerous barriers which have hitherto prevented 
| all intercommunication between the several districts. 
| An extended feeling of interest in the condition and 
| progress of the school has been awakened ; and in ad- 
dition to the periodical inspection of the county and 
| town superintendents, the trustees and inhabitants are 


But afler attending the convention of 


re “¢ of teachers thoroughly competent | ' ji 
way for a compe © o | | money, known as library money, in the purchase of 





in the state, as appears by the last an- | 


the schools of their districts; striving to ascertain their 
advancement; to encourage the exertions of teachers 
and pupils, and to remove every obstacle resulting 
from their previous indifference. Incompetent teach- 
ers are beginning to find the avenues to the common 
school closed against them ; and the demand on the 
part of the districts for a higher grade of instructors, 
created a supply of enlightened educators, ade- 
quate to the task of advancing the youthful mind in 
its incipient efforts to acquire knowledge. The im- 
petus thus communicated to the schools of one town 
and county is speedily diffused to those of others. 
Through frequent and periodical meetings of town 
and county associations of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, the improvements adopted in any one district 
are made known to all; and the experience, obser- 
vations and suggestions of each county superinten- 
dent, annually communicated, through their reports, 
toall. By these means the stream of popular edu- 
cation, purified at its source and relieved from many 
of its former obstructions, is dispensing its invigora- 
ling waters over a very considerable portion of the 
state, 

‘*The reports of several county superintendents exhi- 
bit unequivocal evidence of efficient exertions on their 
part, in the performance of the responsible duties as- 
signed them by law and by the instructions of this de- 
partment. ‘To their efforts is to be attributed, to a 
very great extent, the revolution in public sentiment, 
by which the district school from being the object of 


| general aversion and reproach, begins to attract the 


attention and regard of all. To their enlightened 
labors for the elevation and advancement of these 
elementary institutions, we owe it ina great measure, 
that new and improved modes of teaching, of go- 
vernmentand of discipline, have succeeded in a very 
large proportion of the districts, to those which have 
hitherto prevailed; that a higher grade of qualifica- 
tions for teachers has been almost universally requir- 
ed; that parents have been induced to visit and take 
an interest in the schools; that private and select 
schools have been to a considerable extent discoun- 
tenanced, and the entire energies of the inhabitants 
of districts concentrated on the district school; and 
that the importance, the capabilities and extended 
means of usefulness of these nurseries of knowledge 
and viriue, are begining to be adequately apprecia- 
ted in nearly every section of the state. Collective- 
ly considered, these oflicers have well vindicated the 
confidence reposed in them by the legislature and 
the people, and justified the anticipations of the friends 
of education.” 


The patron g eof the state was, at the same time, 
extended to the District School Journal, which was 
transferred by its editor to this city, made the official 
organ of the department, and transmitted at the ex- 
pense of the state, to each of the several school dis- 
tricts. The number of academies in which depart- 
ments for the education of teachers were required to 
be established, was by an ordinance of the Regents 
of the University, in May of the same year, increas- 
ed to 16; in addition to the number which under a 
provision of the act of 1838, appropriating the reve- 
nue of the deposite fund, were required to establish 
and maintain such departments, in consequence of 
the receipt of over &700 annually, from the literature 
fund. There were, therefore, at this period twenty 
three of these departments, organized, and in suc- 
cessful operation, in different sections of the state, 
distributed as equally as was practicable among the 
various senatorial distiricts. 

On the 7th of February, 1842, the Hon Samven 
YounG, was appointed Secretary of State and Su- 
perintendent of common sc hools ;and in May follow- 
ing, he met the several county Superintendents, in 
convention at Utica, and possessed himself of a tho- 
roughacquaintance with the details and practical ope- 
rations of the system, which he had been called upon 
to supervise. At the ensuing session of the legisla- 


“Seg ' . | », the offices of Commissioners and inspector o 
| 10,875 organized school districts, 670,995 children, | ture, the o F f 


coramon schools, were abolished; and their duties 


| devolved upon a Town Superintendent, to be annual- 


ly elected by the people of the several towns. 
Appellate jurisdiction, in the first instance, over 
the various controversies arising under the several 
laws relating to common schools, was conferred up- 
on the county Superintendents, subject to the review 


' of the state Superintendent; and the law requiring 


the expenditure of that portion of the public school 


books, (which had been limited first to three and af- 
terwards to five years, ) declared permanent; subject 


| to the right of such of the districts, as were in pos- 


session of onehundred volumes and upwards, under 
certain limitations and restrictions, to expend such 
funds, in the purchase of maps, globes, and other 
scientific apparatus for the use of the schools. Trus- 
tees of districts thereafter tobe elected, were also 


: : . ee +. | required to be classified in such a manner as to se- 
stitution of a town Superintendent; the extension of | now, in many portions of the state, beginning to vis | 1 
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cure the services of each of these officers for three 
years, one only to be annually elected. 
In May of this year, the departments established | 


state Superintendent may from lime to time prescribe, 
is directed ‘ by all the means in his power to pro- 
mote sound education, elevate the character and 


by the Regent of the University, in the sixteen acade- | qualifications of teachers, improve the means of in- 
mies selected by them for the education of teachers | struction and advance the interest of the schools com- 
were discontinued by an ordinance of the board, | mitted to his charge.” He is required annually to 
with the view of reducing the number of these insti- | report to the state Superintendent, the result of his 
tutions, and strengthening their means for the accom- | €Xaminations and inspections, together with a great 
plishment of the object in view; since which period | variety of useful statistical information relating to 
no further action has been had in reference to these | the condition of the several schools under his charge; 


institutions. 

There were in the state, on the first day of Octo- 
ber last, as appears by the last annual report of the 
Superintendent, 10,875, organized school districts, 
671,000 children between the ages cf 5 and 16, ex- 
clusive of those in the city of New-York, from which 
no returns on this head are required by law ; and 
657 ,782 children taught during the year, in the se- 
veralcommon schools of the state. 

Having brought these sketches to a close, a gen- 
eral summary of the leading features of the system 
as at present organized, may not prove an inappro- 
priate or exceptionable. 

The affairs of each district are managed, under the 
general direction of t!e inhabitants entitled to vote 
therein, by these trustees, one of whom is annually 
elected, who hold their offices for three years, a dis- 


| an abstract of all the reports of the town Superinten- 


| dents ; and such other suggestions for the advance- 
| ment and improvement of the interests of education 
gonreity as they may deem advisable. These of- 
| ficers call periodical mee.ines of the town Superin- 
tendents, teachers of common schools, officers and 
inhabitants of districts for the purp>se of mutual con- 
| sultation and advisement; organize teachers’ insti- 
tutes ear | to the summer and winter terms, 
with the view of instructing the several teachers and 
| preparing them for the efficient discharge of the du- 
_tiesdevolving upon them; and deliver familiar lectures 
| each district, at each visitation. The ability, fideli- 
| ty and success with which their duties have thus far 
been discharged, have exerted a highly beneficial 
influence on the interests.of education. 


| At the head of the whole system—controlling, re- 


trict clerk, collector and librarian. These trustees | gulating and giving life and efficiency to all its parts, 
are required annually, between the Ist and 15th of | 's the state Superintendent. He apportions the pub- 
January, to report to the town superintendent, the lic money among the several counties and towns; dis- 


length of time a school has been taught in their dis- 
trict during the preceding year, by qualified teach- 
ers, the amount of public money received and ex- 

ended, the number ofchildren taught, the number 
Leteresn 6 and 16, residing in the district, together 
with such other information as may from time to time 
be required of them by the Superintendent of com- 
mon schools; they have power also and are required 
to call annual and special meetings of the inhabitants, 
make out tax lists of all taxes voted for district pur- 


tributes the laws, instructions, decisions, forms &c., 
| through the agency of the county and town Superin- 
tendents, to the several districts—is the ultimate tri- 
bunal for the decision of all controversies arising un- 
der any of the laws relating to common schools— 
_ keeps up a constant correspondence with the several 
oflicers connected with the administration of the sys- 
tem in all its parts, as well as with the inhabitants 
| of the several districts; exercises a liberal discretion- 
ary power, on equitable principles, in all cases of in- 











poses, and annex their warrant for the collection of | advertent, unintentional or accidental omissions to 
the same; to purchase or lease sites for the school | comply with the strict requisitions of the law; reports 
house, when designated by the inhabitants, and to | annually to the legislature the condition prospects 
build, hire or purchase, keep in repair and furnish | resources and capabilities of the common schools the 
such school house with necessary fuel and appen- | management of the school fund, and such suggestions 
dages, out of the funds collected and paid to them | for the improvement of the system as may occur to 
for that purpose ; they have the custody and safe him; and vigilantly watches over,encourages, sustains 


em of common school education throughout the 
state. 

The sum of $275,000 is annually apportioned by 
the state, from the school fund and paid over to the 
several counties, in proportion to the population of 


and towns; one-fifth of the aggregate is required to 
be expended either in the purchase of suitable books 
for a district library, or for maps, globes and other 
school apparatus, and the residue, augmented by lo- 
cal funds and by an amount equal to that received 
from the state to be raised by vote of the town, at the 
discretion of the inhabitants, in paying the wages of 
duly qualified teachers. 

During the year embraced in the last annual report 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools, the aggre- 
gate amount of public money received and expend- 
ed in the several districts from which reports had 
been received, was $660,727.41; of which $565,793.- 
76 were applied to the payment of teachers wages, 
and’%94,933.65 to the purchase of suitable books for 
the district libraries. The number of volumes in 
the latter, amounted inthe aggregate to 875,000. 
The amount paid by the inhabitants of the several 
districts on rate bills for teachers wages, over and 
above the public money applied to that purpose, was 
$509,376.97; making an aggregate amount of up- 


payment of teachers alone. 


Common Scnoon EpvucatTion ; a system elabo- 
rated and matured to its present state, by the exer- 
tions of the highest minds among us, during a period 
of nearly forty years; a system comprehending the 
best and dearest interests present and prospective, of 
an enlightened and free people ; full of promise for 
the future, and containing within itself the germs of 
the most extended individual, social and national 


and interests of all classes of the community; and 
can enable us worthily to fulfil the noble destinies 
involved in our free institutions, Esto PERPETUA! 


the progress of the system from the period of the 





keeping of the district school house; contract with and expands to its utmost practicable limit, the vast 
and employ teachers, and make out the necessary | ___ , 


first statistical report, in 1815. 





rate bills for so much of their wages as is not paid from 
the public funds applicable to that purpose, exempt- | 
ing indigent persons either wholly or in part, and 

















= COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
Of the condition of the Common Schools, from 1815, the period of the first statistical report, to 1843. 
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qualification to teachers, which are available through- | a 
out the county; may, with the concurrence of any | THE BIBLE. 
town Superintendent, annul any certificate granted | 
by the latter; annually visits and inspects the several 
schools of the county, as often as practicable; in- 
quires into all matters relating to their government, 
course of instruction, the condition of the school 
houses and of the districts generally; advises and 
counsels with the trustees and other officers in rela- 
tion to theirduties, and with the several teachers inre- 
lation to their modes of teaching, government and dis- 
cipline, course of studies, text books &c., and gen. 
erally, subject to such rules and regulations as the 


My mothers gift, 
Is it not beauteous? see its edge of gold, 
And shining cover elegastly wrought, 
See too its plates of finest workmanship, 
That seem, like real life! But not for these, 
I value it—it has intrinsic worth 
Told can never equal: worth indeed 
Compared to which earths brightest gems, 
Nay earth itself would dwindle to a point 
Of utter insignificance. 





EXTRACT. 


There are some happy moments in this lone 

And desolate world 03 ours, that will repay, 

The toil of struggling through it, and atone 

For many a long sad night and dreary day; 

They steal upon the heart like some mild air, 

Of distant music, when we know not where. 

Or whence the sounds are brought, and yet their powor, 
Though brief is boundless. 
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each; an equal amount is required by law to be rais- _ 
edon the taxable property of the several counties | 


prosperity; a system identified with the highesthopes | 





wards of $1,000,000, applied during the year to the 


Such is a condensed view of our present system of 


from which are destined to flow those streams of in- | 
telligence and public and private virtue which alone | 


The following table presents a connected view of | 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
SPRING’S SUNSHINE. 





BY JAMES MATSON, 


I have come again in my golden glow, 

To illumine the flower and light the bough. 
The young leaf trembles beneath my light, 

And the blue heaven Jaughs in its azure bright ; 
The wild flower smiles in the cloudless day, 
And earth hails my coming in beauty gay. 


I have lit the shade and its chrystal wave— 
Reflected the light that my glory gave. 

Bright rainbows glow’d round each bubble bell, 
On a mirror of gold in my mystic spell— 

And it lay in the woods like a blessed thing, 


(For the Northern Light.] 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT FOREIGNERS. 





BY DR. E. B. O’CALLAGHAN, 
JEAN PAUL. 


summit of a wild and isolated mountain of Bavaria,in 
the centre of Germany, called the Fichtelberge, or 
Pine mountain, where winter reigns for three-fourths 
of the year, and where summeris so brief that the in- 
habitants gather the harvest with gloved hands, was 
born Jean Paut Freprrick RICHTER, in an 
humble looking, though comfortable log cabin, on 
the 21st of March,1763. 
schoolmaster, and organist in Wunsiedel ; his mother 
the daughter ofa cloth weaver. But his father hav- 
ing been promoted to the office of pastor in the vil- 





With the leaves dancing light to its murmuring. 


I have lit the mountain, and its soft green 

Look’d bright as young Fancy’s enchanting scene, 
The oak flung its shade on the velvet dell 

And it seem’d as if there might a spirit dwell! 

And the torrent betrayed by its golden glow, 

Its course thro’ the shade o’er (he clifi’s bold brow. 


I have lit the wood and its branches spread, 
Like a sun-set cloud o’er their shadowy bed ; 
The wild fawn bounds on the rich green grass, 
And the wild birds sing as along they pass ; 
The waters shout as they leap along, 

Allis beauty and joy and song. 


Ihave smil’d on the violet’s purple gem— 

On the rose-bud curled in its slender stem ; 

The cow-slip folds over its wings of gold, 

And the lily bright with her flags unroll’d ; 

The strawberry spreads out her snowy flowers, 
And the primrose looks out froin the forest bowers. 


I have lit the field and the murmuring bee, 

Is wandering wild in his revelry ; 

The humming-bird floats o’er the clover’s bloom, 
And the grass-hopper chirps in the grassy gloom ; 
Each tiny form and each little wing, 

Their offering of music to grect me bring. 


Thus sinile I along in Spring’s verdant reign, 
But soon shall J deepen on Summer’s train— 
On the tangled bower where the shadows lie ; 
On the silver cloud of the deep blue sky, 

On countless leaves and on laughing flowers, 
And music shall waken the summer hours- 


I come to the earth as Hope's cheering spell, 

To the captive alone in his dreary cell ; 

With the childish sports of his early honrs, 

As a ray sent from well known streams and flowers ; 





And his heart bursts free from this darksome gloom, 
And wanders again to his native home. 
{For the Northern Light.) 
TO THE BLUE BIRD. 


Again o’er the hills are thy warblings’ heard ; 

Again thou hast sought us in love fair bird. 

Thou hast come to tell of the verdant spring— 

Of her streamlets aud beauties blossoming ; 

Of her golden light and her zephyrs mild— 

Of the leaves that burst green in the forests wild ; 

Of the streams that send forth their murmuring voice, 
Of the flowers that bid the glad earth rejoice. 

Again thou canst wander in field and air—— 
Joy and beauty and life are there! 

The violet opens its deep blue eye, 

And the white cloud sleeps in the smiling sky ; 
The wild bee huis o'er the spreading flow’r-- 
The robin chirps in the greenwood bower ; 

The grass shoots out in its freshest green, 

And earth laughs out in Spring’s verdant reign. 


Thy song gives joy to the languid eye— 

To the heart which has known but the anguish’d sigh. 
Thou biddest them come to the balmy air, 

For the spirit of life is moving there. 

Thou biddest them list to the joyous swell, 

Of voices from leaf and each flowret’s shell ; 

To the music that floats o’er each hill and plain, 
Telling that Spring is with us again. 








lage of Joditz, removed thither when his son was still 
| but very young. His life here, he says, consisted in 
| learning everything. He revelled like a prince in 
|halfa dozen teachers, but he had scarcely a good 
one. Yet he envied every one who said his lesson 
jas singers enjoy the blessed harmony of their music. 

He learned the rudiments of the classics from his 
father, whe with every little sign pf talents or improve- 
ment, burst out into joyful tears! But farther than 
this his educationdid not proceed during his youth, 


and accompanied his father to Schwarzenbach on the 
Saale, where the latter was promoted to a richer 
church, Jean Pau. was, in his own words, ‘an 
empty transparent skeleton, without learned nourish- 
ment or muscle,” yet, withal, with an enormous ap- 
petite, a bulimia for books and book learning. 

At Schwarzenbach, he renewed his studies under 
the direction of Werner, the master of the public 
school at that place who pushed him into Greek, La- 
lin and Hebrew. Werner was ill adapted, to super- 
intend the education of his new pupil, who became 
soon prejudiced against him, having one day discov- 
ered that he made use of a German printed transla- 
tion, when hearing his pupil’s lessons in the Hebrew 
Bible. 
self instruction, at the early age of fifteen years. His 
studies however, were of a most hcterogencous order. 
History, Belles-lettres, Philosophy, Theology, Geo- 
graphy, Music and Chess. 
these studies, he says, that no book poured such oil 
of joy and oil of nectar through all the veins of his 
being, till it amounted to physical extacy, as the 
reading of old Robinson Crusoe! 

For Geography Jean Pav had never, it seems, 
greet relish. 


countries, and if he retained in his mind any descrip- 
tion of city or country, it was the little he acquired 
in travelling; ‘of which, part is the statistics of a 
post wagon, part what the post jockey cursorily com- 
municated in good gymnastic German.’ 

His father soon saw that something else was requi- 
site besides such a course as this, and accordingly 
sent young Richter in 1779 to his grandfather, who 
resided in the neighboring city of Hof, for the pur- 
pose of attending the town school of that place. At- 
tired in his native homespun, he became at first a 
butt for the tricks and practical jokes of his school- 
mates, but he soon asserted his superiority. 

He was not long here when he lost his father; he 
was soon after deprived of the protection of his grand- 
parents, and thus at the early age of 18 he was calted 
on in a manner to be the protector of his mother, and 
the younger children to whom the other branches 
of her family were by no means friendly disposed. 

These embarrassments which would have crushed 
another, served rather tu stimulate Richter. By the 
advice of a few friends it was determined that he 


His father was originally a | 


| well, and enjoyed reading together with his class, | 


for when he left Jobitz at the age of twelve years, | 


From this period he commenced a course of 


Speaking afterwards of 


Among all living athors he declares | 
his belief that he understands the least of the maps of 


tentimes without fuel or food—his clothes threadbare, 
and even his stockings in a state of ‘ dilapidation,”’ 
he knew not where to turn for sympathy, except to 


|his mother, who, poor woman! was but ill able to as- 


sisthim. Eight dollars would satisfy at this period 
his most urgent wants, yet there were none in the 


In the town of Wunsiedel, situated almost on the | wealthy emporium of Leipzig, whom he could ask 


| for that trifling sum. 
| It was whilst weighed down by this pressure of 
poverty that he resolved to draw on his own mental 
resources, in order to extricate him from his difficul- 
ties. He wrote, accordingly, a series of essays 
which he entitled, ‘‘ the Eulogy of Stupidity.’’ Stu- 
pidity,contrary to young Richters expectations,refu- 
sed to be eulogised ; the booksellers refused his book, 
and the manuscript was thrown aside among his ear- 
ly school exercises. 

| His empty stomach and emplier purse, would not 
permit him, hower, to remain long in the sulks. The 
res angust domus were urgent, and again he tried his 
jhand ata second book, which he completed in six 
‘months, and called, ‘‘ The Greenland Law Suits;” a 
collection of moral, satirical sketches of life. 

The Leipzig booksellers were as coy of Ricn- 
| TER’s second, as they had been of his first literary 
‘attempt. They would none of it. It was refused by 
jall, and with feelings bordering on despair he for- 
| warded it to a bibliopolein Berlin. Whilst waiting 
}an answer, he was subjected to the severest lesson 
that poverty ever inflicted on any of her children—he 
was without a friend—shivering in an obscure room, 
| without any companion but a cold stove, in the lat- 
iter days of December, whilst a hungry stomach re- 
|belled incontinently against any consolations phi- 
losophy might tender. 

A sunbeam, soon entered that cold and desolate 
apartment. A knock at his door brought him the 
joyful intelligence that Voss, the Berlin bookseller, 
|would bring out his book; and he received fifteen 
louis dors, as a guarantee that the news was a true 
jas it was good. To this momentof his life; Jean 
Pau looked back for ever after with deepest emo- 
tions. He now abandoned all idea of theology, and 
embraced thenceforth and forever the profession of 
,an author—or as the French emphatically call it—of 
jan homme de lettre.s 
| He still continued, as Carlyle expresses it, ‘‘at hand 
grips with actual want,’’ and as much from necessily 
|as from choice was obliged to write. A second vol- 
|ume of his ‘Greenland Law Suits,” soon followed 
for which he received $126, and he zealously set 
|about a third ; but for this, which he called ‘ Selec- 
jtions from the papers of the Devil,’’ he could find 
jneither buyer nor publisher. As a last resouce he 
| sent it to distinguished and learned men, with letters 
describing his poverty. His letters remained un- 
answered. He was repulsed unheard fom every 
door. The money received for his second volume 
fast disappeared. He had already given up his eve- 
ning meal, and ate his supper of dried prunes, walk- 
ing inthe public garden. His victualler now became 
importunate for the money he owed for his frugal 
midday meal, and gave him no rest. Soin despair 
| he fled in disguise from Leipzig, to escape from duns 
and starvation, and proceeded to his mother at Hof. * 

But his mother was as destitute as he. She had 
been obliged to go to law for the inheritance her fa- 
ther bequeathed her, and the lawsuit had stripped 
her of everything she had possessed in the world. 
| She was obliged to take refuge with a couple of her 
sons in a small tenement containing but one apart- 
iment, where cooking, washing, cleaning, spinning 
and al! the other labors of domestic life were carried 
lon. To this overcrowded bee-hive Jean Pau 
| brought his twelve volumes of extracts; a head that 
iwas in ilselfan encyclopedia; a warm and affection- 
ate heart; and in this already overstocked apartment, 
he resolved to establish his ‘‘ study.’’ 

His resolution in this instance was prompted it 


| 





should study theology, and for that purpose he was | 
sent in 1781, to the University of Leipzig, under the | may be well believed, rather by necessity than choice. 
impression that a youth needed nothing there but a | It was winter and want made him a prisoner, without, 
certificate of poverty to procure him free tables and | as he says, a prisoner’s fare, bread and water, for he 
free lectures. But this wasa sad mistake. He found | had—only water; ‘ ifa piece of money found its way 
himself without friends in that noisy and expensive |into the house, so great was the jubilee, that the win- 
| city, where ‘beaux cover the streets and flutter about | dows were nearly broken for joy.’? Could any con- 
like butterflies in fine days.’’ | dition be more desolate than this? ‘‘ without, either 
But a love for his mother and the hope that he |help or counsel! But there lay a giant force within, 
| should be able at some future day, to alleviate her |and so from the depths of that sorrow and abasement 
| painful condition, buoyed him up in the pursuit of | his better soul rose purified and invincible, like Her- 
|his studies. These studies, however, took now a cules from his long labors.’’ 
new direction. Foreign literature, the French, as! In this utter abandonment by all, save by his hopes in 
well as the English, held him captive. Among the | Heaven, he renewed his acquaintance with his old 
| first, the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Boileau, |friend, the curate of Rehau, a parish a few miles 
| Helvetius, Toussaint. Among the latter, Shakespeare | from Hof; and thither he occasionally repaired for the 
Pope, Young,Swift and Addison, seem to have been | purpose of interchanging opinions—adding to his 
his favorites. |stock of knowledge from the pastor’s library, and 
Whilst engaged in these pursuits, his condition in | here he was wont to receive the kind attentions of the 
a pecuniary point of view, was one of the most pain- | pastor’s wife, who discovered, with a woman’s pene- 
ful description. He was without money or resources, | tration, that Jean Pauw’s body was a great deal 
J and his privations were, consequently, many. Of- | worse furnished than his mind. 
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There was an additional portion of bitterness,/do you dwell? What is your name? Where are 


however, to be still added to his cup. 


The Leipzig | you? Your work is a Jewel!” 
victualler had found out his locus in quo ;pursued | found a printer, and shortly after sent Jean 


This kind patron 
AUL 


him into his obscurity and demanded importunately | thirty of the hundred ducats, the price of the book. 


hisdebt! Had it not been for friends, RicHTER 
would have been driven to desperation. 
charmed ‘‘the foul fiend,”’ by guaranteeing the pay- | 
ment of this miserable sum, and Richter again re-| 
turned with renewed hope to his thickly crowded ca- 
bin, and his beloved studies. One-half the day he | 
devoted to writing, or collecting extracts—the re-| 
mainder to inventing new works. This latter part 
he accomplished whilst walking over mountain and 

through valley accompanied by his dog; with open 

breast and dishevelled hair, singing as he went, with | 
a book in his hand for occasional reference. 

His evening’s were spent as the mornings, in the 
domestic circle, and in the society of his beloved | 
mother. Long years he was one of this humble socie- | 
ty made up of his relatives and their poorer neighbors, 
and here book in hand or seated at his desk, he studi- 
ed the peculiarities, the manners and and the feel- 
ings of the humbler classes; learnt to sympathize 
with humanity and laid the foundation of what he af- 
terwards emphatically was in Germany, ‘‘the poet of 
the poor.’’ 

In the beginning of 1787, he removed to Topen 
a few miles distant, at the request of a friend, toteach ; 
French to a young lad, the son of Herr Kamerrath 
Van Oerthel. Neither the father nor the son were 
worthy of such an acquisition to their family. The 
father was a vulgar, narrow minded man. ‘The son 
an ungracious, unimproveable cub. After two years 
and nine months of additional suffering and mortifi- 
cation in this situation, Ricuve returned once 
more to his mother and his old apartment at Hof. 

The subject of this sketch had now arrived at his 
twenty-sixth year, without having as yet succeeded 
with all his acquirements inany one of his hopes or 
projects. He was adding by degrees, yet slowly, to 
the list of his friends, the kindest of whom in every 
instance were women. Poverty, however, still clutch- 
ed him as tightly as ever, and he found himself ne-| 
cessitated to beg from friends the means to procure | 
a supply of word to preserve him from freezing in the 
severe Climate of hisnative mountain. ‘ It would be 
well for us,’’ he would say, ‘‘if we could get some 
of the fire which shall have hereafter too warm, to 
comfort us in our life timo.”? Yet withal he wasgay, 
single-hearted and the life of every circle where he 
would happen to find himself. With his improvisations 
on the piano or harpsichord, he would excite or melt 
the hearts of his hearers,and when he could play no lon- 
ger, he would suddenly begin one of his most humor- 
ous stories of his future life. Of his journeys, his 
wife and his 3 children, (theywere always 3,) and 
then whimsically prophecy whata great man he} 
would be—how people would come from all places | 
to see him and princes and princeses would court 
his society ; a prophecy, however improbable at the 
time, literally fulfilled in after years. 

It was full time now that Ricuver should turn 
his talents and his education to some account, and at 
the solicitation of some sincere admirers and warm | 
friends,he consented in 1790, to establish a school at} 
Schwarzenbach, and become a teacher, where he 
had first been aschool-boy. The number of his scho-| 
lars consisted at first of six boys and one girl, be-| 
tween the ages of l4and 7, belonging to some of, 
the principal persons of the town, each of whom claim-' 
ed him as their guest. It was finally arranged that 
he should board and lodge, quarter about, with each 
of his patrons; a plan similar to that which prevails, | 
we believe, in the rural districts of this country. — | 

He at last met with men who could appreciate his | 

reat worth, and four years he passed at Schwarzen- | 
Sack, were among the happiest of his life. His pu-| 
pils loved him. ‘Their parents almost idolized him. | 
The benevolence and innate humor of his character 
began now to unfold themselves. He abandoned 
satire, to which description of writing he had hitherto 
confined himself, and commenced the composition 
of narratives or tales the ground work of which for 
the most part was formed fromthe incidents in his 
own life. ‘*The contented schoolmaster,’? was 
among the first, though not the very first, of this 
class. This tale abounds in touches of exquisite hu- 
mor. The ‘* Invisible Lodge”? followed. Thisis a 
serious romance based on his own experience in 
teaching, and comprehends the plan he had himself 
pursued with his own pupils. 

This work having the approbation of a bosom friend 
without whose sanction he allowed none of his com- 
positions to go abroad, his next difficulty was to find 
a printer. Preserving his incognito, he sent the MSS 
to a magistrate of influence at Berlin, who to Ricn- 
TER’s great delight wrote to him thus. ‘ Suffer me 
to tell you what has delighted me in your work, 
which, were you at the end of the earth I would 








| 


But friends 





encounter a hundred storms to fly to tell you. Where 


Richter’s first impulse, on receiving these thirty 
pieces, was to seek his mother. By the light of the 
stars he proceeded to Hof to gladden her heart with 
his wealth. Late at night he entered her low apart- 
ment, where she sate spinning by the light of the fire 
and poured the whole of the unexpected treasure into 
her lap! His feelings on thay occasion are truly to 
be envied. 

The only benefit which Ricuver received from 
this work may be said to have been an introduction 
to a publisher. In other ways he did not derive much 
advantage. Enough, however, followed to stimu- 
late him to further exertions, and he accordingly set 
about his second romance, ‘‘the Hesperus,” at which 
he unweariedly worked before and after school hours. 
His prospects on the whole were, however, so much 
improved;now ,that he took his mother from the mise- 
rable apartment she had occupied, and placed her 
ina more cheerful dwelling. He now began to repay 
several of the old debts which he had been obliged 
to contract in his earlier years, and on the strength 
of his improved prospects he gave up his school and 
came to live with his mother. 

In 1794 appeared his new work, in four volumes, 
for which he could obtain only two hundred dollars. 
Although it is that by which his characteris said to 
be best known out of Germany; the hopes he had en- 
tertained of an immediate splendid fortune were not 
realized. The two hundred dollars soon vanished, 
and he was obliged to resort again to teaching to 
provide for himself and mother. Accordingly, he 
opened a school in his own house at Hof, and receiv- 
ed the young sisters of his various friends as daily 
pupils. 

But though, ina pecuniary point of view, his profits 
were not many, in regard to reputation its returns 
were large. 
Germany, and expressions of warmest regard, among 
others, from the learned and venerable GLeim. 

The ‘Life of Quintus Fixlein,”’ followed in 1795. 
In this quaint tale in which its author would repre- 
sent the small and continued joys of the schoolmas. 
ter, we are taught ‘ that we ought to value little joys 
more than great ones; the night gown more than the 
dress coat; that the heaps of Plutus are worth less 
than his handfuls, the plum than the penny fora 
rainy day, and that not great but good-haps can make 
us happy,’’—‘‘ that must become a little tailor-bird 
which, not amid the crashing boughs of the storm-tost, 
roaring, immeasurable tree of life, but on one of its 
leaves, sews itself a nest together, and there lies snug. 
The most essential sermon one could preach to our 
century were a sermon on the duty of staying at 
home.?? 

‘Flower, Fruit and Thorn pieces,’’ followed soon 
after. Both these volumes were everywhere wel- 
comed. 


The clouds which had so long obscured RicuTER’s | 


fame were now dispelled. Invitations came from 
fairest hands, urging him to visit Weimar, where 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and the other 
great spirits of the age were to be met, and whom it 
behooved Jean Paut to know. When he arrived 
in that city he was mo-t cordially received. ‘* The 
men welcomed him with outstretched hands; the wo- 
men with beating hearts.”? He looked forward here 
to an interview with Goethe with much anxiety and 
timidity. Every one had described that great man 
a» cold—that his every word was ice, and without 
feeling. Ricutrer thus describes his interview 
with this celebrated writer, in a letter to a friend :-— 

**T went without warmth, merely from curiosity. 
His house—palace rather—pleased me. It is the on- 
ly one in Weimar in the Italian style, with such steps! 
A pantheon full of pictures and statues. Fresh anxi- 
ety oppressed my breast! At last the God entered. 
Cold, one syllabled, without accent. ‘The French 
are drawing towards Paris,” said Knebel. ‘‘Hem!” 
said the god. His face is massive and animated; his 
eyea ball of light. But at last the conversation led 
from the campaign, to art, publications etc., and 
Goethe was himself. His conversation is not so rich 
and flowing as Herder’s, but sharp toned, penetrating 
and calm. At last he read, that is, he played for us, 
an unpublished poem, in which his heart impelled the 
flame through the outer crust of ice so that he press- 
ed the hand of the enthusiastic Jean Paur. (It 
was my face spoke, not my voice, for I said not a 
word.) He did it again, when we took leave, and 
pressed me to call again. By heaven! we will 
love each other. His reading is like deep toned 
thunder, blended with soft whispering drops. There 
is nothing like it.’ 

He went afterwards to see ‘the stony Schiller, from 
whom as from a precipice all strangers spring back. 
His ‘‘form’’ he found “‘ worn, severely powerful, but 


It drew upon him the attention of all | 


angular. He is fullof sharp cutting power, but with- 
out love.”’ He never visited Schiller again, and 
though he speaks warmly in the above letter of Goethe 
they were never friends. 
RicuTer returned to his poor home and to his poor- 
er mother, rich in new ideas and materials for his 
new work. His wide spread reputation brought him 
now many proposals to become the instructor of 
poe persons; and among others the Princess of Ho- 
enlohe came to Hof, and entreated him to take 
charge of her two sons. The eldest of these was af- 
terwards the celebrated Jesuit,whose fame as a work- 
er of miracles is wellknown. This splendid offer, 
promising independence and a beauiful residence on 
the Rhine, was declined. ‘‘He would educate no 
children but his own,”? meaning his books. 

Ricu Ter lost his motherin 1797. She died whilst 
he was absent at the baths of Eger for the benefit of 
his health. He sufiered a great shock by her death, 
for he loved her with the most filial affection. She 
was the only link that bound him to Hof. That bro- 
ken, he determined to change his residence and ac- 
cordingly removed in the following year to Leipsick, 
where he took up his quarters at his old lodgings in 
the Peterstrass. These were, however, more com- 
fortably furnished than when he formerly occupied 
them asa student# At Leipsig he was most cordi- 
ally received by every one of whose esteem he should 
be proud. During his residence there he occupied 
most of his time in furnishing his great work entitled 
‘*Titan.” 

He visited at intervals, Dresden, and other parts of 
Germany. He soon however, tired altogether of Liep- 
sig, where his brother, whom he was supporting at the 
University, ran away from him, having robbed him of 
#150. He determined, therefore, to remove to Wei- 
mar, whither he proceeded in the fall of 1798. His 
reception by the literati of this place was even more 
flattering than at first, and he moved in all the high- 
est circles. Yet in spite of all the various causes of 
interruption by which he was surrounded, he devoted 
most of his hours to work, and from time to time he 
published short pieces to keep himself before the pub- 
lic, whilst he was completing his great produc- 
tion. 

An affair of the heart about this period caused him 
'some trouble. He had become affianced, whilst on 
a visit to the Duke of Holdburghausen,'to a young la- 
_dy of that court, an attendant onthe Duchess, whose 
beauty and virtues he describes in glowing words. 
Though they had been betrothed by the consent of 
the parents, and a day fixed for the marriage, from 
some unexpected cause the match was broken off, to 
the heart cutting disappointment of RicutErR. To 
dissipate his chagrin he gladly left Weimar, and pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, whither some more pleasing cir- 
| cumstances now invited him. 
| The impression he made on the Berlinians, was 
| of the most flattering description. We have a very 

graphic description of it from the pen of a young la- 
\dy. She says:— 
‘‘Among the wonderful peculiarities of our time, 














_and from which our country will derive a distinguish- 
ed radiance is the appearance of Jnan Pau. As 
|yet, few among us «now him, but those who have 
seen him, look upon him as an apparition from ano- 
|ther world, asa prophet who has come thence to 
{perform miracles incomprehensible to the senses. 
| Noone had scented his approach; of so rare a man 
| no one had received an idea. Like a beam of light 
he flashed among us, but cheering as the star of day 
|in his lingering here. He cannot be more than forty 
though he has a bald head. All the riches of lan- 
/guage appear to have been created for him. Nature 
is his dwelling ; customs his playthings, and men 
|his machines.”? He was here received into the cir- 
icles even of royalty, and formed many friendships 
|with eminent men and distinguished women. He 
(accordingly made this city his permanent residence 
jin the fall of the year 1800. 

Among the other families into which he was here 
introduced, was that of Herr Meyer, a member of 
the secret council at Berlin. This gentlemen was 
| one of the most accomplished and respected officers 
jt Ge Prussian Government. His family consisted 
| of three daughters whose education and acquirements 
were of the first order. A mutual esteem sprung up 
| between Caroline the second eldes, of these ladies, 
jand Ricu Ter, on the first occasion of their meeting, 
which soon ripened into love, and though without @ 
dollar except such as he could coin ‘ from the rich 
mine of his intellect, and stamp with the rank of his 
genius,’’ the high minded councillor refused him not 
| the hand of her whom he so highly prized. 

His circumstances were by no means such 8s 
would warrant an immediate marriage, and this his 
friends knew. Some of them, therefore advised him 
to petition the king of Prussia, whose subject he was, 
for such an allowance as might place him beyond ur- 
gent necessity. He followed the advice. The king 
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omised him a prebend, but as to illustrate more 
forcibly to Ric TER’s perception the truth of the 


jesty never kept his royal word, and RicuTeR was 
yever inducted into a prebend’s stall. 

It was on the strength, however, of this royal, 
hough empty promise, that Rrcizrer was united 
m the 27th of May 1801, to the above accomplished 
young lady, and forthwith set out on a tour to visit 
various friends. 

Having completed this bridal tour, he established 
himselfat Meiningen where inSthe month of Septem- 
ber 1802, he was blest in the birth ofa beauteous 
blue eyed cherub-like danghter. Contemporaneously 
with the birth of this lovely infant, the last volume 
of Titan,” RricuTeER’s chef d’ouvre, was given 
tothe world. 

This great work, written to enforce the solemn 


A iruth that all power which seeks to exceed its just 


bounds, will most unerringly break down—that all 
sho would violate the laws of eternal justice will ne- 
cessarily fail—that ‘* every heaven stormer finds a 
hell as assuredly as every mountain its valley’’—oc- 
cupied ten yenrs in itscomposition. Its four volumes 
were printed in three successive years. ‘They were, 
however, received with feelings of disappointment. 
The style of the work, and the winding up of the plot 
satisfied but few. 

In the fortieth year of his age he began to feel a 
longing to return nearer to his native mountain. This 
yearning came upon him whilst writing his next work 
the “*Flegelyahre,”’ or ‘‘Wild Oats,” the most fault- 
less, the gentlest, the most beautiful of his peculiar 
romances. All the duke Meiningen could do to retain 
him near his court was of no avail, and he took his 
departure in 1303, and in a year after finally settled 
in the little city of Bayreuth at the foot of the Fich- 
telgebirge. Previous, however, to residing here his 
family was increased by the birth of a son. 

His habits at Bayreuth, are represented as domes- 
tic, and his intercourse with his humbler neighbors 
kind. He had his dark moments sometimes, and 
paroxysms of impatience, especially after he had 
been long occupied writing. But to his children and 
family he was dear. They would hang around him, 
break into his study, and none were happier than they 
when in the evenings, he would romp and dance with 
them, or tell them all sorts of stories. With his su- 
periors—especially the nobility—he always retained 
amarked degree of independence, and in return was 
highly esteemed by them, both on account of his worth 
and talents. 

In the midst of this happiness his temper was con- 
siderable ruffled by the impertinent officiousness of 
the Dean of the Faculty at Jena, whotook uimbrage 
at some passage in the dedication of the next work 
hich Richter published and refused his issprimative 
lothe publication. His proud spirit kicked against 
the despotism of the censorship, and atthe end of 
hree weeks he launched a thunderbolt entitled 
“Freedoms Pamphlet,”? being a bold appeal to the 
public against this instrument of tyranny. A step like 
this, which no other literary character would have 
ventured on in those days in Germanyg drew a royal 
frown on Ricuver. He was soonatterat a festival 
in honor of the King and Queen of Prussia, whea he 
look occasion to remind their majesties of the pre 
bend, which they had formerly promised him. To 
his great astonishment he was given to understand 
that since the publication of “Ireedom’s Pamphiet” 
“cesnains sans memourre’’ did not intend to recol 
lect that promise. 

Perhaps *twere as well thatit were so. Richter 
returned to his desk with renewed energy, and nex! 
gave to the world his work on education, entitled 
¥ Levana,”? which was more favorably received than 
any book he had before published, The popular feeling 
Was so strong that the whole of the edition was sold du 
fing the disastrous year of 1897. Even Goethe who 
Was rather unfriendly to Richter, having seen an ex- 
lract, expressed impatience tohave the whole work 
, This was an epoch discouraging to German au- 
hors. The whole country was overrun by the armies 
France. Yet Richter even under all these discour- 
aging circumstances, did not despair of his country 
He published his “Dawning of Germany,’ in which 
with a courage bordering on rashne: ;, he strove to 
touse the people from that sort of fatality which 
Caused them to deem Napoleon invincible and all 
forts of their’s useless. But his patriotism did not 
— him from pecuniary embarrassments. He 
had now three children to provide for; but though he 
tad already published more than forty volumes, the 
War caused so much suffering, that three of his book- 
tellers had failed, and he found himself in straitened 
tircumstances, and what was worse, in bad health. 
ortunately however, he found a gencrous patron in 
fince Dalberg, Archbishop of Ratisbon, who on 
earning his difficulties, sent him a handsome present 
ind afterwards settled a pension on him of $400 a 


counsel, notto repose any trust in princes, his ma- | 


year, which was afterwards continued to him by the | 
King of Bavaria. 
Having been placed thus, above his most urgent | 
necessities, he indulged himself intravelling. On his | 
visit to Heidelberg in 1817, he received the degree | 
‘of Doctor of Philosophy. Whorever he went, he was | 
received with kindness and atlention, and in many | 
places with public rejoicings. But ‘in the midst} 
of life we are in death!” All Richter’s joy was soon | 
turned to sorrow by the death of his only son, who 
fell a victim at theage of nineteen to excitement pro- | 
ceeding from’over religious enthusiasm, which proved | 
to much for his weakly constitution. This was a| 
heavy blow to the father, from which he did not for | 
a long time recover. 
Jean Pauc had now arrived at his sixtieth year, | 
|a period when he was to experience many of those 
sufferings which are the common lot of humanity. 
He had already lost his son. To chase away all de- 
pressing thoughts he made a visit to Dresden, but 
whilst here he had the additional pain to learn the 
the death of one of his most intimate friends, and to 
discover that his sight was becoming seriously affect- | 
ed. To remedy this Jatler misfortune he journeyed | 
to Nurnberg for the purpose of consulting an eminent 
oculist, but without any advantage; and he returned 
home to await patiently the hour when he should | 
jeternally shut out from the light of day. It came 
upon him whist engaged in his work upon the ‘* Im- | 
mortality of the soul,” five, of the eleven projected, 
chapters of which he only completed. He purposed | 
however, to finish this his greatest work by the assis- | 
tance of his nephew for whom he sent to act as his | 
amanuensis—with whose help he alsoo now set about 
a complete revision of all his works, scattered as they | 
were through sixty four volumes. But he was soon | 
obliged to abandon all these projects. His weakness 
increased to sucha degree that he was obliged to 
withdraw from all action both of mind and body. On 
the 14th November 1823, he retired to his room ra- 
ther early without any apparent ailment, save debility 
for the purpose of recruiting, by repose his reduced 
strength. His family and friends sate around his 
couch in silence lest they should disturb his sleep. 
At six o’clock in the evening, his Physician entered 
his chamber. Shortly after a slight convulsion pass- 
ed over his face.  Sflis spirit had departed, and 
“RicnTeRr went from earth, great and holy as a poet; | 
greater and holicr as a man,” in the sixtieth year of 
hisage! Ile was buried by torch light, the unpub- 
lished manuscript of his work on the ‘ immortality 
of the soul” borne on his coffin; the students of the 
Gymnasium singing at the burial vault, Klopstock’s | 
noble ode, ‘* Thou shalt arise, my soul!”? | 
The works of ‘Jean Pau,” by which name 
Ricu Tor is familiarly and most generally known, | 
are in sixty voluines, and may by classed into three | 
divisions. The satirical, which terminated with his 
‘Contented Schoolmaster;”? the serious, of which 
“Titan ” is the beau ideal, and the comic or humor 
ous which, strange to say, filled up the most of the | 
moments of his last years, and in which he is said to 


beara strong resemblance to Sterne 





Indeed, itis the opinion of those best acquainted 
vith his wrilings, thathumor is that qualily which, 
all others, prevades the effusions of his | 
mind, port,’ according to Carlyle, ‘‘is the ele- | 
ment in which his nature lives and works; a tumul- 
tuous clement for such «a nature, and wild work he 
makes of it!?? Yet, continues the same the same au- 
thor, and withthe just views of the experienced crilic, 
' lude. “ There is in him that which does not 
t beauty and earnestness of soul, that spirit of 
, of love, and mikl wisdom, over which the | 
; of mode have no sway. ‘This isthat ex 
cellence of the tnmost nature which alone confers | 
immortality on wrilings, that charm which, still, un- | 
derevery defacement, binds us to the pages of our own 
Hookers and ‘Taylors, and Brownes, when their way 
of thought has ceased to be ours, andthe most valued 
f their merely intellectual opinions have passed 
away, asours too must do, with the circumstances 
and events in which they tock their shape orsize. To 
men of arightmind, there may long be in Ricu Ter | 
much that has attraction and value. In the moral| 
desert of vulgar literature, with its sands wastes, and | 
parched, bitter and too often poisonous shrubs, the 
writings of this man will rise in their irregular luxu 
riance, lke a cluster of date-trees, with ils green- | 
sward and well of water, to refresh the pilgrim in the | 


' 
deeper than 


ee 





~ Apr: : | 

sultry solitude, with nourishment an¢ shade.’’ 
: | 

: ; ; ; ere 

It behoves us always to bear in mind that while | 
actions are always to be judged by the immediate | 
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standard of right and wrong, the judgements which | 
we pass upon men, must be qualified by considera- 
lions of age, country, situation, and other acciden- 
jtal circumstances ; and it will then be found that he 
who is most charitable in his judgment, is generally | 
| the least unjust.— Southey. | 


(For the Northern Light.) 
THE INVALID’S ADDRESS TO SPRING, 


How long have I sighed for the coming of spring, 
And hoped for the boon she haspromised to bring, 
But April has come and half sped on her way, 
And the fickle one still doth her promise delay. 
Yes, April has come, but not with her showers, 
Her soft genial breath, and her sunshiny hours. 
To no leaf on the tree, to no blade on the earth, 
To no bud on the bush, has she yet given birth, 
There’s a pall on the sky and the snow falls fast, 
And sad on my ear comes the wail of the blast. 
As dark is the forest, and gloomy e’en now— 

As hoary the locks on old Moosehillock’s brow— 
As bleak is the heather—as dreary the plain— 

As leafless the vale, as in mid-winter’s reign. 
How long, Oh how long, wilt thou tarry away, 
In sunnier regions prolonging thy stay ? 

Oh! hasten thy coming and deign for awhile 

To beam on the weary, thy heart-cheering smile. 


Bid the leaves to put forth from the fruit-bearing trees, 
Bid the odors of blossoiis to perfume the breeze, 
Bid the fountains gush out from the verdure-clad hills 
And wake the glad noise of the murmuring rills. 
Bid the ninsic of nature, the music I love, 
Again break the silenee of garden and grove. 
Not a note have | heard from my favorite thrush, 
Nor a twittering wren from the goosebury bush, 
My robin sits dumb in the evergreen tree, 
No matinal song will he warble for me. 
The cattle are waiting to nibble the mead, 
The sower is waiting to scatter his seed, 
The flocks from the hills would no longer be barred, 
The children are waiting to dance on the sward, 
The sky would be robed in its mantle of biue, 
The earth ia its green—al! are waiting for you. 
And one who so long has been banished from flowers, 
In sorrow and suffering consuming the hours, 
Still hopes to inhale with the Lalin of thy breath, 
New strength and new courage to wrestle with death. 
Then hasten thy coming and deign for awhile, 
To beam on the weary thy heart.cheering smile. 
THE ANSWER OF SPRING. 
I have heard thy petition and speed on my way. 
Mid the isles of the South, I'll no longer delay, 
But though lam coming with music and mirth, 
With beauty and bounty to gladden the earth, 
Not always I bring with my treasures of wealth, 
The boon thou art secking, new vigor and health. 
J’ll promise to bring thee, the nightingales song, 
And cheer thee with notes from a blythe, happy throng, 
The bobolinks trill, and the blackbird and thrush 
Thou shalt hear from the treetop, the shrub and the bush, 
The marsh its hearse concerts to please thee shall yield, 
And the humming of insects be heard in the field. 
Nota vestige I’ll leave of the winter king’s reign 
The garden and orchard shall blossom egain, 


To charin thy dull ear and to glad thy dim sight 

All visions of beauty, ull sounds of delight 

Thou shalt see, thou shalt hear, and the winds as they 
pass, 

O’er the blossoming trees, o’er the dew-dropping grass, 

And beds of blown roses, thy servants shall be, 

To gather up ordors and waft them to thee. 

But the boon that thou cravest, is not mine to bring, 

Tis a gem never found in the casket of spring, 


Thy dear cherished hopes may all wither away, 

Thy cheek may grow pale, thy forin may decay, 

And the gifts which | bring thee, in vain are they given, 
Unless they are borne with the blessings of Heaven. 


N.C. J. 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimos no connexion. Knowledge dwejls 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own ; 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitible moss 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared and fitted into place, 
Does but encumber what it seems to enrich 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

CowPER. 
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REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. 





A Sermon preached on the Eve of the Battle of Brandywine, 
by the Kev. Joab Prout, Sept. 10, A. D, 1777. 





Messrs. I. R. & A. H. Ditver : 

Gentlemen—N ot long ago, searching into the pa- 
pers of my grandfather, Major John Jacob Schoef- 
myer, who was out in the days of the revolution, I 
found the following discourse, delivered on the eve 
of the battle of Brandywine, by the Rev. Joab Prout, 


. ° ° ° Pi j 
to a large portion of the American soldiers, in the 


presence of General George Washington, and Gene- 
ral Wayne, and others of the army. You may use 
this discourse forthe columns of your valuable paper, 
if you should think proper. Your friend, 
A. H. SCH(2FMYER. 
Brynewood Farm, Chester Co., Aug. 30, 1843. 


REVOLUTIONARY SERMON. 


‘(They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
® Soldiers and Fellow- Countrymen—We have met 
this evening perhaps for the last time. We have 
shared the toil of the march, the peril of the fight, 
the dismay of the retreat—alike we have endured 
cold and hunger, the contumely of the internal foe, 
and outrage of the foreign oppressor. We have sat, 
night alter night, beside the same camp fire, shared 


forms of terror; an ignorant and God-defying priest- 
hood chuckling over the miseries of the millions ; 
'a proud and merciless nobility adding wrong to 
| wrong, and heaping insult upon robbery and fraud ; 
| royalty corrupt to the very heart ; aristocracy rotten 
| to the core ; crime and want linked hand in hand 
and tempting men to deeds of woe and death—these 
| are a part of the doom and the retribution that shall 
yy upon the English throne and the English peo- 
| ple. 

Soldiers, I look around upon your familiar face with 
a strange interest! To-morrow morning we shall all 
go forth to battle—for need I tell you that your un- 
wortby minister will march with vou, invoking God’s 
aid in the fight?—we shall march forth to battle ! 
Need I exhort you to fighi the good fight, to fight 
= your homesteads, and for your wives and chil- 

ren? 

My friends, I might urge you to fight by the gal- 
ling memories of British wrong! Walton—] might 
tell you of your fathered butchered in tNe silence of 
midnight on the plains of Trenton; I might picture 
his gray hairs dabbled in blood; I might ring his 
death shrick in your ears. Shelmire—I might tell 
you ofa mother butchered, and a sister outraged— 
the lonely farm house, the night assault, the roof in 
flames, the shouts of the troopers, as they despatch- 





the same rough soldier’s fare ; we have together 
heard the roll of the reveiile, which called us to du-| 
ty, or the beat of the tattoo, which gave the signal | 
for the hardy sleep of the soldier, with the earth for | 
his bed, the knapsack for his pillow. 

And now, soldiers and brethren, we have met in | 
the peaceful valley on the eve of battle, while the | 
sunlight is dying away beyond yonder heights, the | 
sunlight that to-morrow morn, will glimmer on 
scenes of blood. We have met, amid the whitened | 
tents of our encampment ; in times of terror and of 
gloom, have we gathered together—God grant it 
may it not be for the last time. 

It is a solemn moment. Brethren, does not the 
solemn voice of nature seem to echo the sympathies , 
of the hour? The flag of our country droops heavily | 
from yonder staff, the breeze has died away along | 
the green plain of Chadd’s Ford—the plain that 
spreads before us, glistening in sunlight—the heights 
of the Brandywine arise gloomy and grand beyond ; 
the waters ot yonder stream, and all nature holds a 
pause of solemn silence, on the eve of the uproar of 
the bloodshed and strife of to-morrow. 

‘They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

And have they not taken the sword ? 

Let the desolate plain, the blood-sodden valley, 
the burned farm house, blackening in the sun, the 
sacked village, and the ravaged town answer—| 
—let the whitened bones of the butchered strewn 
along the fields of his homestead, answer—let 
the starving mother, with the babe clinging to the 
withered breast, with the death rattle mingling with 
the murmuring tones that mark the last struggle of 
life—let the dying mother and her babe answer ! 

It was but a day past and our land slept in the light 
of peace. War was not here ; wrong was not here. 
Fraud, and woe, and misery, and want, dwelt not 
among us. From the eternal solitude of the green 
woods, arose the blue smoke of the settler’s cabin, 
and the golden fields of cornlooked forth from amid 
the waste of the wilderness, and the glad music of 
human voices awoke the silence of the forest. 


ed their victim, the cries for mercy, the pleadings 
of innocence for pity. I might paint this all again 
in the terrible colors of the vivid reality, if I thought 
your courage needed such wild excitement. 

But I know you are strong in the might of the 
Lord. You will go forth to battle on the morrow 
with light hearts and determined spirits, though the 
solemn duty—the duty of avenging the dead—may 
rest heavy on your souls. 

And in the so of battle when all around is dark- 
ness,lit by lurid cannon glare,and the piercing musket 
flash, when the wounded strew the ground, and the 
dead litter your path, then remember, soldiers, that 
God is with you. The Eternal God fights for you— 
He rides on the battle cloud, He sweeps onward with 
the march of the hurricane charge—God, the awful 
and the infinite, fights for you and you will tri- 
umph. 

‘¢ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

You have taken the sword, but not in the spirit of 
wrong and ravage. You have taken the sword for 
your homes, for your wives, for your little ones. 

You have taken the sword fortruth, for justice and 
right, and to you the promise is, be of good cheer, 
for your foes have taken the sword in defiance of all 
that man holds dear, in blasphemy of God—they 
shall perish by the sword. 

And now, brethren and soldiers, I bid you all 
farewell. Ifany of us may fall in the fight of to- 
morrow—God rest the souls of the fallen—many of 
us may live to tell the story of the fight of to-morrow, 
and in the memory of all will ever rest and linger 
the quiet scenes of this autumnal night. 

Solemn twilight advances over the valley; the 
woods on the opposite heights fling their long sha- 
dows over the green of the meadow—around us are 
the tents of the continental host, the suppressed bus- 
tle of the camp, the stillness and silence that marks 
the eve of battle. 

When we meet again, may the long shadows of 
twilight be flung over a peaceful land. God in hea- 
ven grant it. 

Let us pray. 





Now! God of mercy, behold the change! Under 


the shadow of a pretext, under -the sanctity of the | 


name of God, invoking the Redeemer to their aid, 
do these foreign hirelings slay our people! 
throng our towns, they darken our plains, and now 
they encompass our posts on the lonely plain of 
Chadd’s Ford. 

‘¢ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Brethren, think me not unworthy of belief, when I 
tell you that the doom of the Britisher is near! Think 
me not vain, when I tell you that beyond the cloud 
that now enshrouds us, I see gathering thick and fast, 
the darker cloud, and the blacker storm of Divine 
Retribution! 

They may conquer on the morrow. Might and 
wrong may prevail, and we may be driven from the 
field—but the hour of God’s own vengeance will 
come! 

Aye, if in the vast solitude of eternal space, if in 
the heart of the boundless universe, there throbs the 
being of an awful God, quick to avenge, and sure to 
punish guilt, then will the man George of Brunswick, 
called King, feel in his brain and in his heart, the 
vengeance of the eternal Jehovah! A blight willbe 
upon his life—a withered brain an accursed intellect; 
a blight will be upon his children, and on his peo- 
ple. Great God! how dread the punishment! 

Acrowded populace, peopling the dense towns 
where the man of money thrives, while the laborer 
starves; want striding among the people in all its 


PRAYER OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Great Father, we bow before thee. We invoke 


They | thy blessing, we deprecute thy wrath, we return the 


thanks for the past, we ask thy aid for the future. 

| For we are in times of trouble, oh! Lord, and sore 
| beset by foes, merciless anil unpitying; the sword 
gleams over our land, and the dust of the soil is 
dampened with the blood of our neighbors and 
friends. 

Oh! God of mercy, we pray thy blessing on the 
American arms. Make the man of our hearts strong 
in thy wisdom; bless, we beseech, with renewed 
life and strength, our hope and thy instrument, even 
Georcr WasHinG ron—shower thy counsels on 
the Honorable the Continental Congress; visit the 
tents of our hosts, comfort the soldier in his wounds 
and afflictions, nerve him for the fight, prepare him 
for the hour of death. 

And in the hour of defeat, oh ! God of Hosts, do 
thou be our stay, and in the hour of triumph be thou 
our guide, 

Teach us to be merciful. 
galling wrongs be at our hearts knocking for admit- 
tance, and they may fill us with desires for revenge, 
yet let us, oh! Lord, spare the vanquished, though 
they never spared us, in the hour of butchery and 
bloodshed. And, in the hour of death, do thou guide 
us into the abode prepared for the blest; so shall we 
return thanks unto thee, through Christ, our Redeem- 
er— God prosper the cawse—Amen. 





Though the memory of 





{For the Northern Light,] 
DEATH OF THE FIRST BORN. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL JR. 





‘* A bud had withered ere its beauties rare 
Were half revealed.’’—Anon. 
Along that faded cheek of snow, 
Where once did glow the roses sheen ; 
Along that cold and spotiess brow 
So calm, so gentle and serene, 
Hath passed the chiiling hand of death, 
And chill the blood that warmed its heart, 
And hushed its pure and sinless breath:— 
We're forced too soon from gems to part! 


O’er the departed’s cold, cold form, 
The gentle mother kneels in prayer, 
Her gushing tears fall fast and warm, 
And softly droops her silken hair. 
The blest of hope that graced her cheek 
Has faded to the marble’s hue, 
As flourets change in autumn bleak 
When the wild winds their leaflets strew. 


‘fAnd oh! thou dear and spotless one, 
First treasure of my youthful heart ; 
Ere yet thy race of life begun 
I’m forced with thee loved one to part— 
No more thy beaming eyes 
Will fill thy mother’s soul with joy, 
But memory which change defies 
Shall keep thine immage here my boy. 


‘*No more in fondness shall I twine 
My fingers in thy golden hair; 
Nor will those cold, cold lips e’er join 
Thy mothers in the hallowed prayer; 
Those tiny hands which | have clasped 
So fond—so oft within mine own, 
Hath by a blighting one been grasped; 
Far far away thy spirit’s flown! 
The mother ceased—the sun’s last ray 
Was fading down the crimson west, 
And yielding spire and hill-top gray, 
And streamlet soft and lakelet’s breast, 
And as it stole the casement through, 
And fell upon the mother there, 
The tears bright gleamed like morning dew, 
For death had hushed her gentle prayer. 
Oswego, N. Y. 1844. 





{For the Northern Light. 
TO MY FATHER. 


’Tis true I bring no offering, 
From earth, or mine, or sea, 

Yet thimk not my dear father 
That I’ve forgotten thee. 


’T was nature placed a treasure, 
Within this heart of mine, 

Which has been kept untarnished 
By constant care of thine. 


Tis the filial love I bear thee, 
And from its depth shall go, 

The purest birth-day offering, 
Which a daughter can bestow. 


’Tis my true and earnest wish, 
My sincere and fervent prayer, 
That of Heaven’s choicest blessings, 
- You may have an ample share. 


That the year which now is dawning, 
With clouds of care o’ercast, 

May in the genial sunshine, 
Of peace and joy be passed. 


May many birth-days greet you, 
Ere life’s pilgrimage be o’er, 
Aud may every new one meet you, 
More happy than before. 
CAROLINE. 





Those who inthe confidence of superior capack 
ties or attainments, neglect the common maxims 
life, should be reminded that nothing will supply the 
want of prudence; but that negligence and irreg® 
larity, long continued, will make knowledge useless 
wit ridiculous, and grniss contemptable.—Johns™ 
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REPORT OF THE WEATHER &c., FOR MARCH, 1844. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 


The temperature and character of the weather from | 
the closing of our last report, (23d) up to the first | 
fthe present month, was of a cold and wintry nature; above the snow on a twig, and tried to tune his pipes; 
ihermometer ranging from 6° below 0, to 23 above. but the effect was feeble, and we doubt if he had 
fhe prevailing winds were north, and we experi-| sung before since he left usin the fall. 
ced some rain, hail, and about two inches of snow | ing at the dawn of day he carrolled at our window 
ell on the night of the 27th, clothing the surface of | with his sweetest notes. What music is sweeter than 


be earth again in its winter garb of white. 
th. Wind N. 
ground ; cold, sharp, piercing wind during the 
y; dark and hazy over head. 25th. Calm, nota 
eath of air stirring; all nature seems at rest; large 
white columns of smoke, rising majestically from the 
chimneys, and vanishing high in the atmosphere— 
hermometer 6° below zero, a clear, blue sky, and 
wt a cloud to be seen ; sun out with a smiling face, 
yeming to defy Mr. Frost, and compel him to relax 
jis cold grasp; thawed some in the course of the 
fay. 26th. 
lear, sun out, fair and pleasant; wind changed to 
uth and the snow wasted considerable. 7th. 
Wind S. ; ther. 32° thick and dark over head, some 


nin and hail in the night, and continued until p. m. | 


shen the wind changed to N., with flurries of sleet 
ind snow, and finally terminated in a severe and 
bustering snow storm. 28th. Winds N. and high; 
her. 28°; cleared off fair and pleasant, a bright sun, 
wd thawed considerable. 29th. Calm, vane point- 


ing N., ther. 20° ; cloudy, sun rose clear, but was, 


on obscured; raw, chilly air; wind changed to 
§.in p. m. and snow wasted considerable. 

Marcu. The month of March, up to this date, 
(24th) has presented very little of that turbulent, 
blustering and stormy character, generally ascribed 
pit. To be sure, it has been rather cold, the tem- 
prature at 7 o’clock a. m. averaging 32°. The 
vind has been froma northerly direction 17 days, 
ind southerly 11—and high and blustering 5—clear 
§cloudy 10—rain 5—snow 3—calm 3. Vegeta- 
lion is about three weeks earlier than it was last 
year. The arrival of some of our spring birds va- 
fies from 20 to 29 days earlier than last year. The 
blue bird did not make his appearance here in ’43 
intil the 8th of April; this year we found him here 
mthe 8th of March. We saw nothing of the robin 
ast year until the 6th of April,—this year he was 
venonthe 15th of March. 


mthe 19th of March—tlast year she did not show 
herself until the Sth of April. 


_ ow, generally the first, was singing merrily at our 
window on the 7th instant, whereas we were depriv- | 
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dof his morning song last year until the 2d of April. 
We can therefore safely say the season is from 3 
lo 4 weeks earlier than it was last year. 
Ist. Winc S., ther. 34°, cloudy, sun obscured— 
me little rain; ther. rose to 50°; snow wasting 
ite fast. 2d. Dark and gloomy overhead; ther. 
i, vane pointing S., some little sprinkling of rain, 
low wasting quite fast, fields quite bare, heard the lo- 
motive whistle one and-a-half mile distant. Few 
ds are more astounding than this whistle, as heard 
iting the still hours of the night, particularly if you 
suffering under a nervous headache. The thrill 
hich vibrates through your whole frame scarcely 
ases before there comes a rumbling as of distant 
under, increasing every moment in loudness, the 


[For the Northern Light.] | cool, sharp, piercing wind ; about four inches of 


N. E.—thermometer 12°; a| spring ! and how welcome is it after a long winter 
ght fall of snow, in the night, sufficient to cover | of storms and the contest of the elements. Is this the 


Calm, vane pointing N.; ther. 40, | 


| wind raised, high and blustering. 13th. Wind S. and 


The Phoebe bird was | 
woliced examining her former abode in our piazza | 


The little grey-spar- | 


uth trembles, and you hear a hissing and a rush- | 


Mg as of ten thousand serpents released from their 
Merraneous abode by an earthquake. You look 
brough the darkness, and you behold two figures by 
kind of bale-fire, standing like statues ona _pedes- 
il, yet shooting past you with the velocity of a whirl- 
ind. Inthe twinkling of an eye they are gone ; 

rumbling and the hissing are onl no more, the 


tly-burly has sped onward as if impelled by fate, | 


ii knowing neither stop nor hindrance. Careering 
is through darkness anil tempest, how awful ap- 
‘ars the situation of the mysterious voyagers there 
tin that fiery and far-sounding vehicle, recklessly 
urying on as if commissioned by the powers which 

€ men quail to mention, to sweep over this our 
imal sphere, on a message of mighty import, but 
lither bound defies conjecture. ’Tis passing 
Mnge. 3d. Wind N. W.,—ther. 34°, cloudy du- 


& the day—wind change to S. then W., and at, 


ght finally settled in the N. E. and quite bluster-_ 


4th. 
a March wind in right earnest; commenced 
ing in the night and continued until p. m., ac- 
panied with a furious, blustering wind, hurdling 
snow in banks and all directions. Ther. 30°. 
A light breeze from the N.; ther.110°; clear 
not a clound to be seen; sun out fair, with 





Whew! here we have a real N. Easter, | 


| snow fell.. 6th. Calm, vane pointing N. W. ; ther. 
| 24°; a bright sun and a pleasant day, snow wasted 
| considerable. 7th. Calm, vane pointing S.; some 
light clouds flying high, and cleared off fair and 
a and a charming day ; sparrow first heard; 
1e made his appearance yesterday, and mounted 


This morn- 


that which is furnished us by the songsters of the 





| language of birds, in which they communicate their 
|ideasto each other? Do they make this variety of | 
| sound express their wants, or their fears, or their | 
| joys, or their sorrows ? Or do they pour forth their | 
| notes of the joy of their hearts, and thus teach us to 
be as happy as they are? They have no discords in 
their song—none of your foreign eccentricities in 
their sounds. Their music comes from their hearts, 
and reaches ours. They welcome the early dawn with 
their invitations to us to leave our pillows and join in 
joyful thanksgivings for the new-born day. 8th. 
Wind §., ther. 329, sun obscured by a thick hazy at- 
/ mosphere ; wind shifted to S. W. in p. m. and snow 
wasted considerable ; blue birds first seen. 9th. 
Vane pointing N. W., ther. 41°, rained some in the | 
night, thick mist or fog in the morning, rained some | 
ina.m., dark and cloudy during the day—grass be- | 
gins to show green. 10th. Wind N., clouds thin | 
and flying high, and sun cleared off pleasant; Mohawk | 
broke up and carried off part of the Cohoes bridge | 
—water over the docks in Albany and rising. 11th. 

Wind N. W., fair and pleasant, wind changed to S. 

and quite warm; buds of the elm begin to swell. 12th. | 
Calm, vane pointing S., ther. 32°—dark and hazy, | 
sun dim, and partially obscured during the day— 





| 


brisk, dark, thick atmosphere; some sprinkling of rain 
in the a. m., but increased at noon toa showe’, wh ch 
lasted until 3 o’clock p. m., wind high and blustering 
at night—wild or passenger pigeons first seen. 14th. 
Wind N. ther. 40¢, sun out pleasant during the day; 
‘river broke up in front of Albany and down’ to 
Van Wie’s point, where the ice was arrested until 
night when it gave way. 15th. Wind N. froze suf- 
ficient to beara horse, dark and hazy, hailed some 
in p. m.—robins first seen. 16th. Wind S., ther. | 
32°, dark and hazy; some hail in the night, a 
drizzling rain through the day. 27th. Wind 
North, ther. 38°, dark and cloudy, clouds moving 
briskly—bar. up to 29. 95—clouds cleared off in p. 
m., wind lulled; sun out but not bright; a brilliant 
star light inthe evening. 18th. Vane pointing N. 
W.—ther. 30°, clouds moving and clearing off; in 
p. m., it clouded over and thickened up again, and 
at 4 p.m.asleety snow storm set in and continued | 
| until evening, when the wind changed to W.., cold | 
increased, and we had a clear star light night; first 
boat arrived at Albany. 19th. Wind W., ther. 169, 
dark, cloudy, and cheerless, snow about one inch 
deep, althougha bright sun, it did not thaw much ; 
at night wind raised and cold increased ; Phoebe 
bird first seen peering about the piazza and inspect- 
ing her old habitation. 20th. Wind strong and blus- 
tering from the S. ther. 32°—dark and eloomy, rain- 
ed some in p.m., wind varying from S. to S. W. and 
very unpleasant. 21st. A slight breeze from the N. 
ther. 27°--sun obscured by a dark, hazy atmosphere 
during the day. 22d. Wind N., severe frost, clou 
dy, dark and chilly; some attempts to snow—sun 
ned and a raw culling wind from the N. W. 
in p.m. 23d. A slight breeze from the N. ther. 
22°-—clear, bright sun, with a chilling wind; thawed 
some. 24th. Wind N., ther. 28°—froze quite hard, | 
clear and pleasant though cold—some fleecy clouds 
appeared in p. m.—high and light, thawed some, 
stilla wintry appearance is visible, particularly when 
we cast our eyes to the Helderberg. 

With the present number, our labors for the North- 
ern Light will cease. If, in chronicling the state of 
the weather, crops and seasons, we have been the 
means of amusing or beguiling an idle hour, for our 
readers, we shall feel we have not labored in vain. 
We therefore take a respectful leave of our indulgent 
readers, wishing them long life, good health, happi- 
ness and prosperity. 


Three Hills Farm, March 24, 1844. 








ProGcress or Trutn.—Truth, considered in 
itself, and in the effects natural to it, may be consid- 
ered as a gentle spring or water source, warm from 
the geniel earih, and brnathing up into the snow- 
drift that is piled overand around its outlet.— Col 
ridge. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


List of contributors continued from Vol. 1, pages 126and 182, 
and Vol. pp. 131, and 142. 





FRANCIS HORNER. 


A complete list, has recently been given, of the 
articles written by this eminent man, in his life by 
his brother Leonard Horner. 

Vol. 1. Irvine on Emigration from the Highlands; 
Christison on the Diffusion of Knowledge; Utility of 
Country Banks; Henry Thornton on Paper Credit; 
Canard’s Political Economy. 

Vol. 2. Sir John Sinclair’s Miscellaneous Essays; 
Lord King on the restriction of Specie Payments; 
Mackintosh’s speech on the trial of Peltier. 

Vol. 3.Correspondence of Louis XVI., translated 
by Helen Maria Williams. 

To this, the following note is subjoined by Mr. L. 
Horner. (Life, vol. 1, p. 229. 

Professor Smyth has stated that this book was a 
forgery. 

‘The men of letters in Paris are notorious for im- 
positions of this nature. During the French Revo- 
lution, the ‘‘Letters of Louis X VI.’? were published 
in Paris. Helen Maria Williams, then on the spot, 
gave a considerable sum for the manusript and trans- 
lated it; she had no doubt of the authenticity of the 
work; the Kdinburgh Review pronounced in favor 
of it, in an article written by so considerable a rea- 
soner as Francis Horner; it was quoted in one of the 
Chambers, after the restoration, as genuine. After 
all, the whole turned out to bea forgery, and two 
impudent men came forward and avowed that they 
had thought it a fair literary enterprise one morning 
after breakfast.”’—Leclures on the French Revolu- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 277. 


Vol. 5. John Quincy Adams’ Letters on Sleisia; 
Ohservations on the bounty on exported Corn. 

Vol. 7. The case of Professor Leslie; Lord Sel- 
kirk on the Highlands. 

Vol. 15. French Translation of Fox’s History. 

This was the last article that Mr. Horner contri 
buted to the Review 


HON. AND REV. WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Vol. 5. Componimenti Lirici of Matthias. 
‘« 6. Mitford’s Harmony of Language; Robert 


Walpole’s translation of Isabel, from the Spanish of 
Garcilaso. 

Vol. 7. Poulin’s Saisons de Thomson. 

‘* 12. Gifford’s Massinger.—Graham’s Maga- 
zine, April, 1813 

JAMES STEPHEN 

Vol. 67. Life of Wilberforce; Lives of Whitfield 

and Froude. 


Vol. 68. D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Vol. 70. Life and Times of Richard Baxter. 

Vol. 71. Physical Theory of another Life. 

Vol. 73. The Port Royalists. 

Vol. 75. Ignatius Loyola. 

Vol. 76. Taylor’s Edwin the Fair —Car, and 


Hart’s Literary Gazette, September, 1843. 





JOHN ALLEN. 


(See Northern Light; Vol. 2, p.131.) 
Vol. 14. Jovellanos on Agriculture and Legislatio n 


(Life of Horner, vol. 1. p. 429.) 
NASSAU W. SENIOR 
Vol. 78. Col. Torrens on Free Trade.—( London 
Atlas, Oct. 7, 1343.) 





REV. T. R. MALTHUS. 
Vol. 14. Newenham on the Population of Ireland. 
(Life of Horner, vol. 1. p. 437.) 


PeRSEVERANCE.—There was no feature more 
remarkable in the character of Timour than bis extra- 
ordinary perseverance, He often persisted in his ef- 
forts under circumstances which led all around him 
to dispair. On such ocoasions he used to relate to 
his friends an annecdote of his early life, ‘*‘ I once”? 
said he, ‘* wes forced to take shelter from my ene- 
mies in a ruined building, when I sat alone many 
hours. Desiring to diuert my mind from my hope- 
less condition, I fixed my eyes onan ant that was 
carrying a grain of corn larger than itself up a high 
wall. The grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground ; 
but the insect persevered, and the seventieth time it 
reached the top. This sight gave courage at the 
moment, and I never forgot the lesson.’’ 
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MEMS BY A READING MAN. 





No. V. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 


All have heard of or read the letter of this Rever- 
end and jocose writer, on American debts and repu- 
diation. Jtwas published in the London Monthly 
Chronicle, and not without some errata. 

Mr. Smith addresses the following letter to the 
editor. 

“‘Sin.—Your table of errata, published the 4th for 
my letter of the 3d, isa good indic ation of the modes 
of English education. Ihave twice endeavored to 
write the word, ‘“‘skipping’”’ “skipping spirit,’’ your 
printer first printed it ‘‘stripling,’’ and then altered 
it into stripping. The fault is entirely mine. I was 
fifteen years at school and college ; | know something 
about the Romans and Athenians, and have read a 
great deal about the prwterpluperfect tense, but I 
cannot do a sum in simple addition, or write a hand- 
writing which any one can read. 

Iam &e. 
Sipney SmirTu. 

Epigram by Aaron Hill, written seventy years 
ago. 

Whig and tory scratch and bite 
Just as hungry dogs we see; 

Toss a bone ’twixt two, they fight; 
Throw a couple, they agree. 
FOURLER COMMUNITIES. 


‘** The principle that every man’s labor belong to 
the community, that his right of property extends 
only to his aliquot part of the co-operating industry | 
of ail; the regulated exchange, under fixed law of 
value, between the produce of the day’s labor of each 
separate artizan or laborer; the exclusion of the use 
of money; all these, whether asserted in theory or 
not, were actually practised by the Jesuit rulers of 
Pararuay, and that for more than a century, with 
uninterrupted success: whereas no scheme of social- 
ism, or saint sinionanism, or any other of the philo- 
sophical dreams of modern times, has ever endured 
the test of above a few years imperfect application. 


TAKATION AND REPRESENTATION. | 
In 1765, the important question of taxing America 
was discussed in the House of Commons. ‘The debate | 
occupied the attention of the house, for three succes- 
sive days, and called forth all the ability of the coun- 
try. At the conclusion of the third debate, at three | 
o’clock in the morning, Sir James Marriot judge 
of the court of admiralty rose. He said ‘‘that upon 
this important question he could not conscientiously 
give a silent vote, particularly as the question ap- 
eared to him, during the whole argument, to have 
sea entirely mistaken; the question discussed had 
been with reference to the propriety of taxing Ameri- 
ca, as she was not represented; whereas in truth and 
in fact America was represented; for upon our first 
landing in America, we took possession of that con- 
tinent, as part and parcel of the manor of East Green- 
wich, in the county of Kent”? !!! 


JAMES SMITH, 


One of the authors of the ‘‘ rejected addresses.” 
Mr. Bentley proposed to establish a periodical pub- 
lication, to be called, ‘‘ The Wits’ Miscellany.” 
Smith objected that the title promised too much. 
Shortly after, the publisher came to tell him that he 
had profited by the hint and resolved on calling it, 
Bentley’s Miscellany. ‘‘Isn’t that going a little too 
far the other way,’’ was the reply. 

MELIORATION OF 

The melioration which the physical condition of 
the people of the people of France, has undergone 
during the last century, is thus noticed by the emi- 
nent statist, M. Moreau De Jonnes. In the year 1700, 
the number of persons who ate wheaten bread in 
France was 6,670,000, or 33 per cent of the entire 
population of that period. In 1760, the proportion 
of the population who ate wheaten bread was, as to 
that fed on inferior grain, 40 per cent; in 1815, 45 
per cent; and in 1840, no less than 60 per cent.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


CONDITION. 


MODE OF 
TO THE 


COMMUNICATING 
LOCALITY Or 


INFORMATION 
FIRES IN VIENNA. 


AS 


The watchers have their dwelling in St. Stephen’s 
tower, and no less than seven hundred steps must be 





And the reason is obvious. While men are born 
with different tendencies, and unequal powers, no 
meaffs of maintaining equality among them can | 
be found, except of a compulsory nature. Now not | 
one of the single systems to which | allude has ever | 
contained, or from ils very nature, could contain, 
any provision, for enforcing the observance of that 
equality on which they all insist. The Jesuits had 
the means at hand; their subjects were bound to them 
by ties of absolute unqualified obedience, so as no 
government but that which controls the spirit of man 
can command. And it is probably no very adven- 
turous philosophical speculation, to foretell that no 
scheme of social equality will ever develope itself 
among mankind, except under a hierarchy .’’—Meri- 
vale’s Lectures on Colonization and Colonies, before | 
the University of Oxford. 
AMERICAN COINS. 

‘« Few persons collect the coins of the Medieval 
or modern European states, and fewer still those of 
the Transatlantic republics; indeed the late Provost 
of Eton, Dr. Goodall, was the only person whom we 
ever knew to make any extensive collection of spe- 
cimens of the latter description, and at his death, | 
they were all consigned, to the crucible, being worth 
in this country, nothing beyond their intrinsic value.” 
—London Atheneum. 





P 
LOBBYING IN FRANCE. 

The writer of a late work, entited ‘‘ France, her 
governmental, administrative and social organization 
exposed and considered,’’ makes the following dis-- 
closures. 

**] know not only one, but twenty deputies, who 
possess little more than than the qualification, 4,500 
francs a year, (£180,) and who cannot live six 
months in Paris on that income; but they are legis- 
lative and administrative jobbers. To promote the 
bills for the two Versailles railways, many of them 
received from forty to one hundred shares. They 
were largely paid, three years ago, by the contract- 
ors, for supporting the law on the Fortifications of 
Paris. Three of them are, to my knowledge, in the 
practice of charging from £40 to £60, for the ap- 
pointments obtained through their influence, and 
they derive a tolerably good income from that source. 
The ministers know this; they assist in it; nay more, 
they themselves do the same. Two years ago, one 
of them introduced a railway bill, for a douceur of 
£4,009; which railway bill was rejected because 
the compeers of the minister were without 1,000 
francs to begin with,and were besides so discreditable 
that nobody would join them in their undertaking.” 
—JLondon Allas. 








mounted in order to reach it. Vhe arrangements 
here made for ascertaining the exact locality of a fire 
are very peculiar and interesting. On the parapets 
of the four windows looking east, west, north and 
south, are four telescopes. Lach glass or as they 
call the whole apparatus here, every ‘‘ toposkop,”’ 
commends a fourth of the whole circular sea of 
houses, stretching on every side of the church. Each 
quadrant is divided by circles and radii into sections 
and by the aid of the glass, the section in which the 
burning house lies is easily ascertained. The 
individual house is ascertained with the same ease. 
By every ‘‘toposkop,” there lies a thick book con- 
taining the names of all the house owners in each 
section, and thus the house can not only be ascertain 
ed, but named. When the name is found, it is writ- 
ten on a slip of paper, which is enclosed in a brass 
ball. ‘This balljs thrown down a pipe, and it passe 
rapidly, like a winged messenger of evil tidings, 
down to the dwelling of the sexton, where it is pick- 
ed up by a watchman constantly in attendance there 
and carried to the city authorities. flere itis open- 
ed and the name of the unfortunate house made 
known to those whom it may concern. Jn the de- 
scription, this operation appears somewhat long, but 
it is performed with tolerable rapidity and certainty, 
and the “‘toposkop,’? can be used as well by night 
as by day. In the more remote parts of the suburb, the 
point is of course more difficult to ascertain, as the 
angles of vision and position become smaller in the 
“‘toposkop’”? Such an apparatus can only be used 
with advantage from towers as lofty as £t. Stephen’s. 
—Kohl’s Austria. 


I extract the following from the recently publish- 
ed letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. 


‘* Mystery, the wisdom of blockheads, may be al- 
lowable in a foreign minister; use it till you see far- 
ther.’? ‘ 

** Russia puts one in mind of the Seleucide and 
the Constantinopolitan history, the Cleopatras and | 
Irenes; if vast crimes are not in fashion, you see it) 
is only because despotism is generally exploded. | 
Give human nature scope, it can still be sublimely 
abominnable.”? [Written in 1762.] P 

“Ts not this very magnificent ? A senate regulating | 
the eastern and western worlds at once. The Ro- 
mans were triflers tous; and yet our factions and 
theirs are as like as two peas.’’ [1767.] 


‘*The people are perfectly quiet, and seem to have 
delegated all their anger to their representatives, a 
proof that their representatives had instructed their 
constituents to be angry.’? [1770.] 





| cation. 


| Among the countro people in the neighbor hood ° 
| Hamburgh there is no gardenso small as_not fo por | 








‘The first inventors of mischief never reap 
profit. Laud, Strafford, Hampden and Pyne, all per. 
ished before their manufactures were crowned with 
success. Cromwell and Clarendon, who came into 
their shops’ got all the business.” . 


‘*You have seen the accounts from Boston. The 
tocsin seems to be sounded to America. I have ma. 
ny visions about that country and fancy I see twenty 
empires and republics, forming upon vast scales over 
all that continent, which is growing too mighty tobe 
kept in subjection to half a dozen exhausted nations 
in Europe. I entertain myself with the idea of a fy. 
ture senate in Carolina and Virginia, where their 
patriots will harangue on the austere and incorrupti- 
ble virtue of the ancient English! will tell their au. 
ditors of our disinterestedness and scorn of bribes, 





| and pensions, and make us blush in our graves at their 


ridiculous panegyrics. Who knows but even our 
Indian usurpations and villanics may become topics 
of praise to American school boys?’ [1770.] 

‘“Mr. Bentley says, in this country, abuses are 
freeholds.”? [1772.] 


‘*T begin to think that folly is matter, and cannot be 
annihilated. Destroy its form, it takes another.” 


“The House of Commons is embarked on the ocean 
of Indian aflairs, and will probably make a long ses. | 
sion. I went there the other dayto hear Charles 
Fox,'contrary to a resolution I had made of never 
setling my foot there again. It is strange how dis- 
use makes one awkward; I felt a palpitation, as if ] | 
was going to speak there myself. The object an- 
swered. Fox’s abilities are amazing at so very earlya | 
period, especially under the circumstances of a | 
dissolute life. He was just arrived from New-Mar- | 
ket, had sat up drinking all night, and had not been 
in bed. Tlow such talents makes one laugh at Tul- 
ly’s rules for an orator, and his indefatigable appli- 
{iis labored orations are puerile in compa- | 
rison of the boy’s manly sense. We beat Rome in 
eloquence and extravagance, and Spain in avarice 
and cruelty; and like both, we shall only hereafter 
serve to terrify school boys, and for lessons of mo- 
rality.’? [1772.] 

Yesterday, the fortune of war was changed and 
Lord North triumphed. It was on the affair of &. | 
Vincents, for the expeditionto which, the adminis | 
tration was called to account. Caribs, black Caribs, 
have no representatives in Parliament, they have no 
agent but God, and he is seldom called to the bar of 
the house to defend their cause; two hundred and 
six to eighty-eight gave them to the mercy of their 
persecuiors.’”? [1 


773.] 

«Dont tell lam grown old, and peevish and s- 
percilous—name the geniuses of 1774, and I submit. 
The next Augustan age will dawn on the other side 
of the Atlantic. There will perhaps be a Thucydi- 
des at Boston, a Xenophon at New-York, and in time 
a Virgil at Mexico, and a Newtonat Peru. At last, 
some curious traveller fron: Lima, will visit Eng- 
land and give a description of the ruins of St. Pauls, 
like the editions of Balbec and Palmyra.” [1774.] 


‘We have not conquered America yet. However 
we are determined to know the worst, and are send- 
ing away all the men and ammunition we can muster. 
The Congress, not asleep neither, have appointed a 
Generalissmo, Washington, allowed a very abie offi- | 
cer, who distinguished himself in the last war. Well! 
we had better gone on robbing the Indies; it was 4 
more lucrative trade.’’ [1775.] 


“Probably the war will be long. On the side of 
England, it must be attended with ruin. If England 
prevails, English and American liberty is at an euil! 
if the Colonies prevail, our commerce is gone, and 
if at last, we negociate, they will neither forgive, not 
give us our former advanteges.’* [1775.] 


MR. CHUTE. 

‘His impatience seemed to proceed from his vast 
sense, not from his temper; he saw every thing 80 
clearly and immediately, that he could not bear 4 
momentary contradiction from folly or defective 
reasoning.”? 





Cuurcn Nosecays.—The following curious 
custom exist on the Elbe. The peasantry who pos 
sess a bit of Jand, however small, never enter the 
church without having a nosegay in their banés. 
They thus show that they claim the consideration ae | 
to persons who possess some property in the paris 


sess a place for the flowers intended for this use, @” 
the plant is distinguished by the name of the s«Chure 
Nosegay.”’—[ Magazin Universal. 
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{For the Northern Light.] 


TO A FRIEND. 


Long years are past, since you and I 
First rolled along life’s golden hours, 

When bright and clear was fancy’s sky, 
And earth was gay with flow’rs. 


When every joy that pass’d along, 
Seem’d born in heaven to strew our way, 
When the green leaves and bowers among, 
Hope sang her witching lay. 


Again Wwe meet, but passing years 
Have left their trace upon each brow, 
The marks of burning thoughts and tears 
And sorrow’s poison slow. 


The visions that illum’d so bright, 

Like sunset clouds our youthful heaven, 
And spread such rainbows to our sight, 

No more to us are given. 


Hope’s sun has sunk and left no glow, 
Upon the clouds around her spread, 
But o’er each heart the wild winds blow, 

And tempests beat our head. 


Again we meet, and memory still 

Sports o’er our youthful joys and hours; 
She wanders on each plain and hill, 

She revels ’mid the flow’rs. 


How oft our future path to view, 
We gaz’d thro’ fancy’s telescope, 

And careless thought each flower that grew 
Before would never droop. 


And I remember too the hour, 
We met upon the hill’s green side, 
To bid farewell when fortune’s power, 
Compell’d us to divide. 


’Twas sunset; and the rainbow west, 
Like a rich golden temple seem’d, 

Where clouds, like spirits gaily drest, 
In brightest glory gleam’d. 


The earth was glowing in delight, 


The streamlets langh’d, her green groves sung, 


As if to hail the sun-set’s light, 
Her incense glad she flung. 


We met—we rarted, oh! how long 

Will memory brood o’er pleasures flown, 
Repeat the echoes of her song, 

But oh! in mocking tone. 


The winds that whisper back the stream, 
Where youth once shed its tenderest blue, 

Lifts not one wave but past joys gleam, 
Like broken shadows through. 


And now my friend let youthful days, 
Press round our hearts on pinion light, 

And life shall borrow from their rays, 
To make her desert bright. 


Enough of all its mocking joys, 
Enough of all its chequered hours, 
Give us the days when we were boys, 

In fancy’s world of flow’rs. 


When mid her labyrinth of bloom, 
Hope held her torch to guide us on, 

And rainbows lit each place of gloom, 
On which the radiance shone. 


Where joy was as the trumpet’s strain, 
Among the mountains wild and free, 
And echo answering from the plain, 
In sweeter melody. 


And now how changed, hope still illumes, 
With dusky glare our being’s waste, 

But like dim moon-beams on the tombs, 
A gloomier shadow cast. 


It shines on broken pillars, strew’d 
Around in mouldering ruins bleak, 
Where gloomy shades of horror brood, 

And o’er the darkness shriek. 


How chang’d! but let such gloomy themes, 
From this white hour and us depart, 

Enough that friendship’s altar gleams, 
With love from each fond heart. 


Enough that we thro’ changing life, 
Have watch’d the flame with vestal care, 
Not transient gleams from waves of strife, 
But pure fire ever there. 
8. R. T. 





FRANCE. 





Her Governmental, Administrative and Social Organization 
exposed and considered, in its principles, in its working, and 
in its results, London, 1844.—A recent English work. 





EXTRACT. 


I do not know what is at present the number of 
persons employed and paid by the British Govern- 
ment; but, in 1835, it was, in the whole, 23,578, and 
the amount of the salaries was £2,786,278; while 
the registered electors are above 900,000. If the in- 
fluence exercised over the British people in the elec- 
tions is notoriously great and corrupting, what must 
be the case in France, with 180,000 electors only, 
and with 500,000 paid offices at the disposal of the 
king and his ministers; and so artfully graduated, 
with regard either to rank or emoluments, that the | 
holders of them always have a strong inducement to 
tyranny an! subserviency ! 

The emoluments of all these officers vary fiom 
£12 to £2,000 a year; so that bribery and corrup- 
tion may work in all classes of the people. About 
500 of these officers receive a salary of £800 a year, 
or more ; and most of them are either peers or depu- 
ties, or near relations of those legislators. There 
are about 18,500 places, the emoluments of which 
are from £120 to £800, which fall to the share of 
the deputies, and influential electors in the depart- 
ments. 80,000 offices, with salaries under £120, 
but above £60, are for the most part, bestowed on 
the principal electors, as an inducement to, or reward 
for, electoral services; and all other offices are giv- 
en to the poorer electors, or to their relations and 
their friends. Under such circumstances, one must 
wonder, not at the servility of the French legislative 
bodies, but at the existence of any opposition to a 
Government exercising so vast a patronage. 

The Ministry of the Interior is the stronghold of 

the French Administration. It embraces the gov- 
ernment of the departments, arrondissements, and 
communes, with the absolute disposal of all the offi- 
ces annexed to them, amounting to no less than 90, 
000. The Minister of the Interior is the general di- 
rector of the police the National Guard, and the tele- 
graphic administration; he is controller of the press, 
and patron of the fine arts; he is the director of 
public monuments, governor-general of the hospitals 
and prisons. The number of offices at his disposal 
amounts to 203,900, and the salaries attached to 
them to 46,000,000f., or nearly £2,000,000 sterling. 
The Ministry of Justice numbers 14,958 officials at 
the expense of 15,643,500f. ‘The Ministry of Pub- 
lic Worship upwards of 40,000, at the cost of 34,- 
000,000f. The Ministry of Public Instruction 25, 
000, at the cost of 13,000,000f. The Ministry of Public 
Works, which has the charge of the roads, bridges, 
}canals, &c. 20,000, at the cost of 90,000,000f. As 
it is this department, with which the English travel- 
ler is most conversant, we shall leave him to judge 
from the manner in which it is administered, what 
must be the character of the rest? 
; The next department in order is the Ministry of 
| Trade and Agriculture. To give an idea of its ex- 
| tent, it will be sufficient to state, that besides its ad- 
ministration as a board of trade, which probably 
constitutes but a small branch of its operations, it 
officiates, an agricultural association for the whole 
of France. The total number of its employés is about 
12,000, and the expenditure is nearly 12,000,- 
ooo0r. 

The Ministry of Finance is, according to our au- 
thor, the leviathan of the Ministries. It comprises 
the administration of the post-office, together with 
the vile system of posting, the customs, the octrois, 
the excise, the gunpowder administration, the tobac- 
co and snuff administration, the forest administra- 
tion, the registration, stamp-oflice, and domains, and 
the direct taxes. It has the disposal of 277,906 
places, and the expenditure of 145,168,000f., or up- 
wards of £7,000,000 sterling. 





the reception of the letters to be forwarded or deliv- 
ered. The greater number of these places are filled 
by ladies, most of them young, some even under 


” * * * os *- al 


Peers, deputies, prefects, and other high officials, 
are enabled to reward the favours seocived from ami- 
able ladies, and to get rid of them when they feel 
the want of change. More than 2,000 courtezans are 
thus provided for in those three administrations; and 
their children are educated in the royal colleges, at 
the expense of the country. 
* * ” * * * * * 

I know, not only one, but twenty deputies, who 
possess little more than the qualification, 4,500 francs 
a year (£180) and who cannot live six months in 
Paris on that income ; but they are legislative and 
administrative jobbers. To promote the bills for 
the two Versailles railways, many of them received 
from yorty to one hundred shares. They were large- 
ly paid, three years ago, by the contractors for sup- 
porting the law on the fortifications of Paris. Three 
of them, to my knowledge, are in the practice of 
charging from £40 to £60 for the appointments ob- 
tained through their influence, and they derive a tol- 
erably good income from that source. The minis- 
ters know this; they assist in it; nay more, they 
themselves do the same. Two years ago, one of 
them introduced a railway bill, for a dowceur of 
£4,000 ; which railway bill was rejected, because 
the compeers of the minister were without 1,000 
francs to begin with, and were besides so discredi- 
table that nobody would join them in the undertak- 
ing. 

The Chamber, itself, elected by this system of 
wholesale corruption, is thus described :-— 

I cannot without disgust look on the personal com- 
position of the present house. A more ignorant, 
more despicable, more venal, more unprincipled, 
more villainous and cowardly set of people never 
was collected in any country, than the mountebanks 
who periodically assemble at the Palais Bowrbin. 
It is quite in accordance with the origin of the name 
of their place—it is a biurbier. If you take out 
from them about twenty members, and amongst 
these De ‘Tracy, Dupont de l’Eure, Cormenin, Ara- 
go, De Corcelles, Isambert, De Thiers, George La- 
fayette, Isambert, De Thiers, George Lafayette, 
Lanjuinais, Allier, Corne, and, amongst the legiti- 
mates, Blin de Bourbon, La Rochejacquelin, and a 
few others, you will not, by any possible process, ex- 
tract from all the others united, one particle of politi- 
cal, or, indeed, of private honesty, of patriotism, of 
any refined or man!y feeling, of meal for the rights 
of the people; of concern for their interests, of com- 
miseration for their distress. They are nothing bet- 
ter than a ravenous crew, hoaxing, fighting, pilfer- 
ing one another’s nests, and agreeing on only one 
purpose, to feed and breed on the national corpse. 
Such they were from the beginning; such they are, 
such they will continue to be, so long as the present 
system of government stands. 





Literary Notices. 





LETTERS FROM NEW-YORK: By L. Mania Cumcy, author of 
the Mothers’ Book &c., second edition. New-York; C, 8. 
Francis & Co., 1844 


We are indebted to Mr. Little for this, in our judg- 
ment, by far the most attractive and interesting pub- 
lication which has recently graced our table; and 
we can readily conceive that an edition of fifteen 
hundred copies would be speedily devoured by the 
reading public, and a new edition called for. 

These letters remind us of the delightful letters of 
Evita, by that most racy and elegant of all British 
essayists, Cuarnies Lams. The authoress throws 
around every subject which she discusses the mantle 
of her own pure, loving and most imaginative spirit; 
leads us ‘‘through nature up to nature’s God,”’ and 
impresses upon our hearts the highest and noblest 
lessons of mae ian benevolence and universal 
sympathy. We rise from the perusalof these de- 
lightful epistles wiser and better than we were. We 
feel that we have been conversing with the inmost 
spirit of one who to unaffected goodness of heart 
and a cheerful and abiding love to all the human race, 
wherever and however their lots may have been cast, 
adds all the graces an‘| charms ef a refined and cul- 
tivated intellect. ‘Tous the lessons of Mrs. Cu1Ln, 
her expansive and far reaching philosophy—her 
spiritual conceptions—her lofty appreciation and 
constant inculcat‘sa of the sublime truths of a ra- 
tional Christianity—appear the bighest teachings 
which this material age and country have hitherto 
produced; and we rejoice that we have among us an 


The post-office directors of directrices attend to} authoress able and disposed to enforce in the most at- 


tractive manner, the most delightful and important 
lessons of wisdom. 


We hope for a continuation of these interesting 


age. “ letters, and trust that they will be as extensively cir- 








culated and read as their worth deserves. 
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